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U.S.S.R. Representative Leaves Council 
As Proposal to Remove Dr. Tsiang Defeated 


Mr. Malik Says that China 
Is Not Represented by 
Present Delegation. 


A U.S.S.R. proposal that the Se- 
curity Council exclude Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, of China, Council President 
for January—on the ground that he 
no longer represented China and the 
Chinese people—was defeated on 
January 13 by a vote of 3 to 6, with 
2 abstentions. 

Affirmative votes were cast by 
India, the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia; 
Norway and the United Kingdom 
abstained. 

At the conclusion of the vote, 
Yakov A. Malik, the Soviet repre- 
sentative, left the chamber, declaring 
that his delegation would not take 
part in future Council meetings until 
“the representative of the Kuomin- 
tang” had been “removed.” 


Proposal Presented 


The U.S.S.R. had formally stated 
its Opposition to Dr. Tsiang on De- 
cember 28, during the last Security 
Council meeting of 1949. At that 
time, Dr. Tsiang had replied that his 
delegation represented a legally-elec- 
ted Government, a position he main- 
tained during the later debate. 

Immediately after the Chinese 
representative opened the January 10 
meeting, the first of 1950, Mr. Malik 
rose on a point of order and said 
he considered the presence of Dr. 
Tsiang, both as member and Presi- 
dent of the Security Council, to be 
“illegal.” 

During the Assembly session just 
past, the U.S.S.R. representative re- 
called, Chou En-Lai, the Foreign 
Minister of the Central Government 
of the People’s Republic of China, 
had addressed a statement to General 
Carlos P. Romulo, President of the 
General Assembly, in which Mr. 
Chou refused to recognize the legal- 
ity of the delegation of “the so-called 
Chinese Central Government.” 

On January 8, Chou En-Lai had 
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sent a second communication to 
General Romulo, and also to Secre- 
tary-General Trygve Lie and the 
members of the Security Council. 
(The text of this message read as 
follows: “This is to inform you that 
the Central People’s Government of 
the People’s Republic of China holds 
as illegal the presence of the dele- 
gates of the Chinese Kuomintang 
reactionary remnant clique in the 
Security Council of the United Na- 
tions. The position of the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China is that the said 
delegates be expelled from the Se- 
curity Council. It is hoped that this 
position be adopted and action be 
taken accordingly. (Signed) Chou 
En-Lai, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China.”) 
The Soviet delegation supported 
this statement and insisted “on the 
exclusion from the Security Council 
of the representative of the Kuomin- 
tang group, inasmuch as that repre- 
sentative does not represent China.” 
Further, the Soviet Union would not 
participate in the Council until Dr. 
(Continued on page 119) 


U.S.S.R.’s Stand Reflected 
In Other Bodies of the 
United Nations. 


The stand of the Soviet Union on 
the rights of the present Chinese rep- 
resentative to sit on the Security 
Council has been reflected in other 
bodies of the United Nations. 

When his resolution to unseat the 
Chinese representative was rejected 
by the Security Council on January 
13, Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., 
withdrew from the table with the an- 
nouncement that his country would 
not participate in the work of the 
Council until the representative of 
the Chinese National Government 
was removed and that it would not 
recognize the legality of any decision 
adopted by the Security Council with 
participation of the “representative of 
the Kuomintang.” The Security 
Council decided to proceed with its 
deliberations, and on January 17 for- 
warded to the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments a General As- 
sembly resolution for the regulation 
and reduction of armaments other 
than atomic weapons. (See page 
136.) 


Further Withdrawals 


On the same grounds and with a 
similar announcement, the U.S.S.R. 
withdrew from a meeting of the per- 
manent members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission on January 19. 
A Soviet proposal to exclude the 
Chinese representative was voted out 
of order by the other five permanent 
members—Canada, China, France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States—because representation in the 
group derived from representation in 
the Security Council. On the same 
day the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
withdrew from a meeting of the Mil- 
itary Staff Committee when the latter 
decided that the Security Council 
alone was competent to determine 
the membership of the Committee. 

After the withdrawal of the Soviet 
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representatives, the Military Staff 
Committee decided to proceed with 
the items on its agenda, but the re- 
maining permanent members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission decided 
that they could not do so. They felt 
that, in the absence of the U.S.S.R., 
it was impossible for them to carry 
out the mandate given to the six 
powers by the General Assembly, 
which had requested them to explore 
all possible avenues and examine all 
concrete suggestions that might lead 
to an agreement on atomic energy 
problems. The remaining members 
added that they would meet and con- 
sult on such limited objectives as 
might be achieved in the circum- 
stances. 

On January 16, the U.S.S.R. with- 
drew its representatives from three 
subsidiary bodies of the Economic 
and Social Council—its Committee 
on Procedure, the ad hoc Committee 
on Statelessness and Related Prob- 
lems, and the Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities — which 
afterwards went on with their work. 

In the ad hoc Committee on State- 


lessness, a Soviet motion to unseat 
the representative of the Chinese Na- 
tional Government was rejected by 
a vote of 2 to 6, with 3 abstentions. 
Negative votes were cast by Canada, 
Brazil, China, Venezuela, Turkey, 
and the United States. Those ab- 
staining were Denmark, Israel, and 
the United Kingdom. The Polish 
representative supported the stand of 
the U.S.S.R. and, after the vote, also 
withdrew from the Committee. 

A similar Soviet proposal was re- 
jected by the Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities, on the 
ground that the members of the Sub- 
Commission were experts and not 
representatives of their respective 
governments. The Sub-Commission 
functioned under the authority of the 
Economic and Social Council, which 
named its members, and the latter 
had no right to alter the composition 
of the Sub-Commission. A motion 
ruling the Soviet proposal out of 
order was adopted by a vote of 9 to 
2. Those in favor were China, the 
United States, Sweden, India, Ecua- 
dor, the United Kingdom, Haiti, 


ADJOURNMENT PROPOSED at the January 10 meeting of the Security Council by Dr. Ales 
Bebler, of Yugoslavia (fourth from left at table) after the departure of the Soviet representative. 








Iran, and France. After the vote, 
the experts representing.the U.S.S.R. 
and Poland withdrew. 

In the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Procedure, the 
U.S.S.R. resolution to remove the 
Chinese representative was likewise 
ruled out of order by a vote of 6 
to 2, with 1 abstention. On the af- 
firmative were Belgium, Brazil, 
France, Peru, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. India ab- 
Stained, and the representative of 
China was not present. Negative 
votes were cast by the U.S.S.R. and 
Czechoslovakia, whose representa- 
tives then withdrew. 

On January 18, the Soviet Union 
withdrew from another of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s subsid- 
iary bodies, the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission, when __ its 
motion to remove the Chinese rep- 
resentative was ruled out of order 
by a vote of 9 to 4, with 2 absten- 
tions. Those voting in favor were 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Cuba, France, Norway, United King- 
dom, and the United States. Those 

(Continued on page 149) 
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The Security Council... 


(Continued from page 117.) 


Tsiang was “removed from member- 
ship.” 

Mr. Malik therefore presented a 
draft resolution in which the Security 
Council, having considered the mes- 
sage transmitted on January 8, would 
decide “not to recogngze the creden- 
tials of the representative referred 
to in the statement by the Central 
People’s Government of the Chinese 
People’s Republic and to exclude him 
from the Security Council.” 

He had answered the Soviet state- 
ment in a previous meeting, replied 
Dr. Tsiang, and did not find it 
necessary to amplify his remarks. As 
President, he ruled that the U.S.S.R. 
proposal would be printed and dis- 
tributed to Council members, and 
that a special meeting would be 
called for its consideration. 

The Soviet representative, object- 
ing to “any ruling emanating from 
a person who represents nobody,” 
insisted that his propesal be voted on 
immediately. The challenged ruling 
was put to a vote and sustained by 
8 to 2 (U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia), with 
1 abstention (India). 


U.S.S.R. Leaves Chamber 


His delegation could not acquiesce 
in this ruling, declared Mr. Malik. 
Under conditions where five mem- 
bers of the Council had severed 
relations with “the group represented 
by the person now in the Chair,” 
it was “abnormal” for the Security 
Council to consider political ques- 
tions. Such a meeting would be but 
a “parody.” For these reasons the 
Soviet representative said that he 
could not remain at the Council 
table, and he left the chamber. 

Immediately following the U.S.S.R. 
representative’s departure, Dr. Ales 
Bebler, of Yugoslavia, rose on a point 
of order and moved that the meeting 
be adjourned until the Soviet pro- 
posal had been translated and dis- 
tributed. The Security Council, said 
Dr. Bebler, was being called on to 
discuss and decide questions of the 
highest importance under the Presi- 
dency of a representative whose 
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Government was not recognized by 
nearly half the Council members. 

The procedural decision, he said, 
though correct according to the rules, 
was much less correct in its political 
significance. The Yugoslav repre- 
sentative added that his motion was 
conceived in conformity with his 
Government's position on the Chi- 
nese question, consisting of “the 
non-recognition of the former Gov- 
ernment of China, and the recogni- 
tion of the present Government.” 

This motion led to a discussion 
of the procedural implications of the 
Soviet proposal and the Yugoslav 
motion. In the view of Ernest A. 
Gross, of the United States, “decent 
respect for orderly procedure would 
seem to have dictated a different 
course than has been followed here 
by the representative of the Soviet 
Union.” He referred to rule 17 of 
the .Provisional Rules of Procedure, 
which he considered had been disre- 
garded by Mr. Malik. 

(This rule states that “any repre- 
sentative on the Security Council, 





to whose credentials objection has 
been made within the Security Coun- 
cil, shall continue to sit with the 
same rights as other representatives 
until the Security Council has de- 
cided the matter.”) 

Although his delegation would 
have wished to proceed to considera- 
tion of the agenda item on conven- 
tional armaments, Mr. Gross would 
reluctantly agree to its postponement. 
He felt that the motives which had 
led the Soviet representative to ignore 
rule 17 and the rights of the Presi- 
dent might also impel him, if the 
Council should refer the Assembly 
resolution to the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments, to take 
the position that the matter was 
actually not before the Commission. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, of the 
United Kingdom, also referred to 
rule 17. He added that he would 
oppose the Yugoslav proposal for 
adjournment. In the opinion of the 
United Kingdom Government, it 
might be “premature and precipitate” 
for the Security Council to take, or 
attempt to take, a definite decision. 
since not many governments had 
recognized the new Government in 
China. 

The representative of Ecuador, Dr. 
Homero Viteri-Lafronte, favored ad- 
journment because he did not believe 
that there was great urgency to take 
a formal decision on the item in- 
cluded on the provisional agenda. 
He felt, moreover, that adjournment 
was advisable so that the members 
could study the question “quietly and 
with the peace of mind which is 
necessary in such matters.” 


A Lack of Unity 


Dr. Viteri-Lafronte observed, in 
this connection, that the procedural 
decision had shown a lack of unity 
among the very five Governments 
which had recognized the People’s 
Republic of China. In the vote on 
the legal status of the present Chi- 
nese representative, two had voted 
One way, two the other way, and 
one had abstained. 
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He also drew the attention of the 
members to rule 20. (This provides 
that “whenever the President of the 
Security Council deems that, for the 
proper fulfillment of the responsibil- 
ities of the Presidency, he should 
not preside over the Council during 
the consideration of a particular 
question with which the member he 
represents is directly concerned, he 
shall indicate his decision to the 
Council. The Presidential chair shall 
then devolve, for the purpose of the 
consideration of that question, on the 
representative of the member next in 
English alphabetical order . . .”) 
The Ecuadorean representative sug- 
gested that the President cede his 
place. The meeting was adjourned 
shortly afterward. 

The agenda of the January 12 
Council meeting, attended by all rep- 
resentatives, was limited to debate on 
the U.S.S.R. draft resolution. After 
opening the meeting, Dr. Tsiang, 
under rule 20, ceded the Presidency 
to Dr. Carlos Blanco, of Cuba, for 
the duration of the debate. 

Strong support for the U.S.S.R. 
proposal was expressed by the first 
speaker, Dr. Bebler, of Yugoslavia. 
He repeated a statement he had 
made to the Assembly concerning the 
Chinese question—that “the sover- 
eign will of the Chinese people has 
been expressed in the establishment 
of the Mao Tse-tung Government.” 
In the circumstances, the new Gov- 
ernment of China was perfectly right 
to have put the question of the old 
Chinese delegation to the United Na- 
tions, and the Soviet proposal was 
justified. 

Objections that the proposal was 
premature because the majority of 
the Council members continued to 
recognize the old Government were 
incorrect politically. Recognition of 
itself by the Chiang Kai-shek Gov- 
ernment had no significance whatso- 
ever; five Governments recognized 
the former Government, and five, the 
new one. 

Dr. Bebler termed “untenable” the 
view that since the Council was di- 
vided, it would be better to wait until 
a majority had recognized the new 
Government. If the number of rec- 
Ognitions was growing, he argued, 
it was because the sovereign will of 
the Chinese people was patently ex- 
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pressed in the establishment of the 
Mao Tse-tung Government. 

The Yugoslav representative saw 
convincing reasons for an immediate 
decision in favor of the new Govern- 
ment in positions taken during the 
previous meeting. He observed that 
representatives of Governments which 
had recognized the new Chinese 
Government had voted in favor of 
maintenance of the delegation of 
the “former Government.” There- 
fore, to recognize a government and 
to favor its representation within the 
Security Council were two different 
matters. 

Dr. Bebler concluded from this 
that even the delegations whose Gov- 
ernments had not yet recognized the 
new Chinese Government would be 
well advised to support the Soviet 
proposal. He observed that United 
Nations Members were delaying rec- 
ognition “for a few weeks” because 
of minor considerations derived only 
from their individual interests and, 
in some cases, even of a purely in- 
ternal character. 


“Ideological Considerations” 


In conclusion, Dr. Bebler said that, 
if the proposal were defeated, the 
majority of the Council would find it 
difficult to escape the objection that 
it had allowed itself to be guided by 
ideological considerations. Parallels 
would be drawn with cases of sudden 
changes of governments in Member 
states of the United Nations during 


1948 and 1949 which brought about 
changes in delegations “without any- 
one being over-concerned.” Such 
decisions had been taken by the 
Secretariat without even informing 
any other organ of the United Na- 
tions because these changes did not 
involve ideological considerations of 
the same category as those which 
arose in the case of China. 


Soviet Representative Criticized 


Jean Chauvel, of France, criticized 
the Soviet representative for having 
left the chamber when the Council 
refused to agree with his opinion, 
and for acting contrary to rule 17. 
The Soviet request for immediate 
discussion of this proposal, he con- 
tinued, was contrary to its own prac- 
tice since, in cases in which the 
Council had considered a draft of 
some substance, the Soviet delega- 
tion, motivated by a rule which was 
not the Council’s but the General 
Assembly’s, had habitually demanded 
time to ponder the matter. 

In demanding the immediate ex- 
clusion of a representative whose 
credentials had been questioned, the 
Soviet representative, going beyond 
the clear and explicit provisions of 
rule 17, had “tried to impose a 
manner of acting which he consid- 
ered more convenient.” This, said 
Mr. Chauvel, could not go unchal- 
lenged. 

He considered the departure of 
Mr. Malik to have been even more 


DR. CARLOS BLANCO, of Cuba (left), with Dr. Homero Viteri-Lafronte, of Ecuador. 
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serious. The responsibility of the 
Security Council—maintenance of 
international peace and security— 
was a mandate conferred by all 59 
Members of the United Nations, not 
by the eleven Governments repre- 
sented on the Security Council. 
This mandate was assumed perman- 
ently by the five Great Powers when 
they agreed to the provisions of the 
Charter. It devolved upon every 
state elected to the Council, from the 
time of its election to the end of 
its term. 

“It is difficult to understand,” said 
Mr. Chauvel, “how one of the dele- 
gations represented on the Council 
can avoid the exercise of a collective 
and joint responsibility simply be- 
cause the opinion expressed by it in 
the name of its Government has not 
been accepted.” 

Since the French Government had 
not yet taken a decision with regard 
to the Chinese situation, the French 
delegation would not challenge the 
validity of Dr. Tsiang’s credentials 
and would vote against the Soviet 
proposal. In conclusion, Mr. Chauvel 
stated that he considered this matter 
to be procedural, and his negative 
vote should not be construed as a 
“veto.” 

A similar position was taken by 
the United States representative, Mr. 
Gross. The Soviet proposal, he said, 
was directed at unseating Dr. Tsiang 
because the U.S.S.R. no longer recog- 
nized his Government. Since the 
United States continued to recognize 
Dr. Tsiang’s Government, it consid- 
ered his credentials valid, and it 
opposed the Soviet draft resolution. 
Like Mr. Chauvel, the United States 
representative viewed the question as 
procedural. His negative vote could 
not be considered a veto, and he 
would accept a decision made by an 
affirmative seven votes. 


Dr. Tsiang’s Statement 


Dr. Tsiang disagreed with the 
French and United States view of the 
matter as procedural. It was, on the 
contrary, he said, a political question 
of the utmost importance. There 
could be no real question if it were 
a matter of credentials. His creden- 
tials had not been challenged from 
the time he had first come to Lake 
Success, two years before, until the 
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present. Therefore, what the Soviet 
proposal called into question was the 
very right of his Government to be 
represented at all. 

Dr. Tsiang recalled that it had 
been his “painful duty” during the 
last Assembly session to place an 
item on the agenda concerning Soviet 
Union violations of the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship and Alliance 
of 1945, and Soviet Union violations 
of the Charter during the “brief post- 
war period” of Soviet Union relations 
with his country. This matter had 
been referred to the Interim Com- 
mittee, but the Chinese representative 
wished to present certain “salient 
facts” to the Council. 

The U.S.S.R. proposal was based 
on the January 8 statement of the 
“so-called Central People’s Govern- 
ment of the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic." 

“This puppet regime” he contin- 
ued, “came into existence through 
Soviet Union military and economic 
aid and through Soviet Union ob- 
struction of the efforts of my Gov- 
ernment in re-establishing its author- 
ity in the northern provinces.” 

None of the members of that 
“puppet regime” had been elected by 
the Chinese people, nor had one 
constitutional provision of that Gov- 
ernment been approved by the Chi- 
nese people or their representatives. 
He represented, said Dr. Tsiang, a 
Government based on a constitution 
drafted and approved by a National 
Assembly representing the Chinese 
people. The executives of his Gov- 
ernment were elected by and were 
responsible to a National Assembly 
of which 700 members had been 
popularly elected. 

He quoted from an exchange of 
notes annexed to the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty containing assurance of assist- 
ance to the National Government of 
China by the U.S.S.R. So far as 
Dr. Tsiang knew, the Soviet Govern- 
ment had not renounced this treaty. 
If the Soviet Union continued to 
enjoy its rights under the Treaty, it 
should continue to fulfill its obli- 
gations. 

The Soviet proposal before the 
Security Council was in itself a 
violation of the Sino-Soviet Treaty. 
Having brought about “a puppet 
regime” by aggression, the Soviet 


Union now sought to win interna- 
tional recognition for “the fruits of 
her aggression.” 

Setting aside the rules of proced- 
ure, concluded the Chinese repre- 
sentative, the U.S.S.R. delegation was 
seeking to “dictate” to the Council— 
an action which it could not accept 
in the interests of its own dignity 
and usefulness. 


The Soviet Position 


He had learned from the verbatim 
record of the previous Council meet- 
ing, said Mr. Malik, that the Council 
had engaged in a discussion of his 
proposal after his departure. “In 
certain quarters,” said the U.S.S.R. 
representative, “it is considered more 
fitting to criticize in the absence of 
those who are being subjected to 
that criticism.” This procedure, he 
remarked, was particularly conven- 
ient when it was not legitimate but 
tendentious criticism which was being 
used for political ends. 

After the U.S.S.R. delegation had 
departed, the representatives of the 
United States and the United King- 
dom had—as an “afterthought”—in- 
voked rule 17. At the present meet- 
ing, the representative of France had, 
“as usual, joined the chorus” and 
criticized the Soviet delegation for 
allegedly having injured the prestige 
and authority of the United Nations. 

Mr. Malik maintained, on the con- 
trary, that the French position under- 
mined the Council’s prestige, by 
transforming it into an organ where 
“persons representing nobody” par- 
ticipated in the debates. It was be- 
cause the Soviet Union delegation 
bore its collective responsibility in 
mind that it could not join in the 
Council’s work when a “person who 
is representative of nothing but the 
Kuomintang reactionary clique” sat 
at the Council table. 

Rule 17 had no bearing whatsoever 
on this case. The Soviet Union was 
demanding the expulsion of “the 
Kuomintang representative” on the 
simple ground that he did not repre- 
sent China or the Chinese people. 
The United States representative had 
distorted the facts in stating that the 
U.S.S.R. demanded the expulsion of 
Dr. Tsiang because it had severed 
relations with his Government. 

The diplomatic recognition or non- 
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recognition of a state was no decisive 
factor in the right of a government 
to be represented in organs of the 
United Nations, Mr. Malik declared. 
He pointed out that all the members 
of the Council did not maintain 
diplomatic relations with each other. 
This certainly did not mean that they 
would challenge one anether’s cre- 
dentials. 


“Prolong the Agony” 


At the last Council meeting, the 
Soviet representative continued, the 
United States and United Kingdom 
representatives had “evinced a rather 
bemusing anxiety to support the 
wretched remnants of the Kuomin- 
tang clique .. . to prolong as long as 
possible the agony of that clique.” 

The United States representative 
had gone even farther by erecting an 
edifice of inferences and conclusions 
questioning the Soviet Union's posi- 
tion on disarmament. The U.S.S.R. 
position in this matter was consistent 
and clear. His Government called 
for the immediate elaboration of 
practical measures to implement the 
General Assembly resolution of 1946 
on the reduction of armaments and 
armed forces and the prohibition of 
the atomic weapon. The Soviet dele- 
gation had fully exposed the man- 
euvers of the Anglo-American bloc 
which had imposed a “hollow and 
empty resolution” on the fourth As- 
sembly session. 

The Chinese problem at issue, said 
Mr. Malik, was not one of the valid- 
ity of credentials of the “representa- 
tive of the Kuomintang Govern- 
ment,” and references to rule 17 
were quite irrelevant. The fact was 
that “the Kuomintang representative” 
had no credentials at all, and had no 
right to be in the Security Council. 

As the representative of Ecuador 
had pointed out, several of the five 
Governments which had recognized 
the Central People’s Government of 
the People’s Republic of China still 
could not “take it upon themselves 
to disregard the old Government” 
This was a strange picture. It was 
an attitude which he considered 
“double-dealing or hypocrisy.” The 
Council could not and must not ig- 
nore the communication from the 
Chinese People’s Republic. 

References to the rules were merely 
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designed to perpetuate or prolong 
the “illegal stay” of the “agent 
of the Kuomintang group.” The 
prestige and authority of the Secur- 
ity Council were at stake. The solu- 
tion would serve as a “weathervane” 
which would show the direction in 
which the Council members veered 
in their approach to the responsibil- 
ity before the United Nations, the 
world, and public opinion. 

In regard to the “slanderous” state- 
ment of the “Kuomintang represen- 
tative,” concluded Mr. Malik, he 
would act as was customary in 
United Nations organs when persons 
representing nobody spoke. It was 
not, he observed, customary to pay 
attention to such statements. 

In reply to Mr. Malik’s statement 
that the United Kingdom delegation, 
among others, had remained silent 
until the Soviet representative had 


left the chamber Sir Alexander Cad- 
ogan pointed out that he had not 
known “at what moment we should 
be deprived of his valuable co-oper- 
ation.” 

In case Mr. Malik had implied 
that the United Kingdom representa- 
tive would not dare say to his face 
what he had said in his absence, Sir 
Alexander repeated his statement 
that the Soviet Union proposal had 
been made prematurely. This repre- 
sented exactly the attitude of the 
United Kingdom Government. If a 
like case were to arise, he would still 
hold himself free to say in the ab- 
sence of the U.S.S.R. representative 
whatever Sir Alexander thought 
right. 

The position of Ecuador, said Dr. 
Viteri-Lafronte, was clear. His Gov- 
ernment continued to recognize the 
Chinese Nationalist Government and, 


Amendment to Rules Proposed 


An amendment to the Provi- 
sional Rules of Procedure was 
suggested by Sir Benegal N. Rau, 
of India, during the Security 
Council's discussion of the Chinese 
question. The Indian representa- 
tive observed that rule 13 seemed 
defective. 

(This rule states that “each 
member of the Security Council 
shall be represented at the meet- 
ings of the Security Council by an 
accredited representative. The cre- 
dentials of a representative on the 
Security Council shall be commu- 
nicated to the Secretary-General 
not less than 24 hours before he 
takes his seat on the Security 
Council. The Head of Govern- 
ment or Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of each member of the Se- 
curity Council shall be entitled to 
sit on the Security Council with- 
out submitting credentials.”’) 

According to this rule, Sir Ben- 
egal Rau pointed out, anyone 
could, hypothetically, come to the 
Council, claim he was the head of 
a government or its foreign min- 
ister, and sit in the Council with- 
out submitting credentials. No 
other rule seemed to apply, and 
he felt that some body or author- 
ity should be specifically desig- 
nated to decide such questions. 

On January 13, the Indian rep- 
resentative addressed a _ formal 


communication concerning — this 
matter to the President of the Se- 
curity Council. He noted that 
both the General Assembly and 
the Trusteeship Council had 
adopted rules for issuing creden- 
tials, but the Security Council had 
never done so. 

Sir Benegal Rau proposed a new 
rule, that “where the right of any 
person to represent, or to con- 
tinue to represent, a state on the 
Security Council, or at a meeting 
of the Security Council, is called 
in question on the ground that he 
does not represent, or has ceased 
to represent, the recognized gov- 
ernment of that state, the Presi- 
dent of the Council shall, before 
submitting the question to the de- 
cision of the Council, ascertain 
(by telegraph if necessary) and 
place before the Council, so far 
as available, the views of the gov- 
ernments of all the other states 
Members of the United Nations 
on the matter.” 

The Indian representative sug- 
gested, on January 17, that his 
draft amendment be referred to 
the Committee of Experts with 
instructions to make an interim or 
final report by a specified date. 

This procedure was declared 
adopted by the President, since 
there was no objection. The Com- 
mittee was asked to report on the 
matter within a month. 
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in consequence, the right of the lat- 
ter Government to be represented in 
the Security Council. 

He commented on the legal and 
political aspects of recognition of a 
particular government. Such recog- 
nition was an act of independent will 
on the part of another government, 
implying an appraisal of certain fac- 
tual and legal conditions. A state 
could exist de facto independently of 
recognition by other governments. 
However, if that state wished to en- 
ter into international relationships, it 
must be recognized as the sole repre- 
sentative of its people. Recognition 
was not an automatic process, but 
the consequence of appraisal of a 
government’s claim to represent its 
people. 

Such recognition was not irrevoc- 
able, noted the Ecuadorean represen- 
tative, since it related to specific cir- 
cumstances and precise conditions. 
If these changed, governments might 
suspend or even withdraw their rec- 
ognition of another government As 
an example of the importance of 
recognition, he pointed out that an 
application for Membership in the 
United Nations had been vetoed on 
the ground that the applicant had no 
diplomatic relations with “this or 
that state.” 


Question of Credentials 


Dr. Viteri-Lafronte recalled that 
several representatives had discussed 
the implications of rule 17, concern- 
ing credentials. Though both the 
U.S.S.R. and China had claimed that 
the matter at issue was not one 
merely of credentials, both had given 
credentials a certain importance 
the Soviet Union in its proposal, and 
the Chinese representative in his 
statement opposing the proposal. 
Since credentials were the only docu- 
ments which justified the presence of 
a representative in a United Nations 
organ, the fundamental point was to 
find out which government had is- 
sued the credentials and whether it 
was entitled to do so. 

A particular responsibility rested 
on the members of the Security 
Council, since they represented all of 
the United Nations. Ten members 
were equally divided in their posi- 
tions in regard to China. But the 
same problem might arise in other 
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organs of the United Nations, where 
the ratio of states recognizing the 
former Government of China to 
states recognizing the new Govern- 
ment might be quite different. 

He therefore suggested that the 
Council exercise patience, to avoid 
“any rash decisions,” lest its deci- 
sions differ from other United Na- 
tions organs. An absolute majority 
of the Members of the United Na- 
tions were still considering the mat- 
ter, and it would be best not to act 
too quickly. 


Duty to Be Represented 


In the opinion of Mahmoud 
Fawzi Bey, of Egypt, the responsi- 
bilities of members of the Security 
Council evolved not only from rule 
13 of the rules of procedure—that 
“each member of the Security Coun- 
cil shall be represented at the meet- 
ings of the Security Council by. an 
accredited representative’—but from 
“general and important considera- 
tions of efficiency and order,” and 
from the Charter itself. Mr. Fawzi 
stressed the word “shall,” which he 
considered as mandatory. 

Since no other member had asked 
for the floor, the acting President, 
Dr. Carlos Blanco, made a state- 
ment as the representative of Cuba. 
He declared that the Soviet proposal 
concerned not only the validity of 
the credentials of a representative on 
the Security Council but also the 
very representation of a Member 
state in an organ of the United 
Nations 

Dr. Blanco drew the attention of 
the Council to two resolutions 
adopted by the fourth Assembly ses- 
sion on the Chinese question. One 
of these resolutions had been re- 
ferred to the Interim Committee. If 
the Security Council adopted the So- 
viet proposal, it would resolve indi- 
rectly, or consider as already re- 
solved, a matter under consideration 
in another organ of the United Na- 
tions. The exclusion of the present 
Chinese representative from the Se- 
curity Council would imply the rec- 
ognition by an organ of the United 
Nations, composed of only eleven 
members, of a _ factual situation 


closely linked to the problem re- 
ferred to the Interim Committee. For 
these reasons the Cuban delegation 








considered that it would be prema- 
ture for the Council to take a deci- 
sion on the legitimacy of the Chin- 
ese delegation. 

Further, the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China was recognized by 
Cuba, as it was by a majority of 
United Nations Members. If the 
Council declared the Nationalist rep- 
resentative to be illegal, the United 
Nations, and the Security Council in 
particular, would be transformed 
into a body which would accept and 
legalize factual situations without 
considering how they came about. 
This would not be in accord with 
the Charter or the most elementary 
principles of international law. 

The Soviet proposal was then put 
to the vote, and defeated by 6 
(China, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, 
France, United States) to 3 (India, 
U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia). Norway and 
the United Kingdom abstained. 

In a formal statement, Mr. Malik 
reiterated his Government’s decision 
not to participate in the work of 
the Council until “the Kuomintang 
representative” had been “removed” 
from Council membership. The 
rejection of the Soviet proposal 
showed that the United States “and 
those who follow it in this question” 
were openly “fostering lawlessness” 
in the Security Council and _ the 
United Nations. 

“Narrow and egotistical political 
and military interests” said the 
U.S.S.R. representative, “are placed 
by the United States above the in- 
terests of the United Nations, above 
the interests of peace and interna- 
tional co-operation.” There was no 
doubt, he continued, that a “sober- 
ing” would take place and even “the 
most sworn reactionaries” would 
have to bow to the significance of 
events. 


Mr. Malik Withdraws 


The Soviet Union, concluded Mr. 
Malik, would not recognize as legal 
any decision of the Security Council 
adopted with the participation of the 
“Kuomintang representative” and 
would not consider itself bound by 
such decisions. Mr. Malik then with- 
drew from the table and the chamber. 

Emphatic objections to the last 
Soviet statement were made by Ecua- 

(Continued on page 146) 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL CONVENES 


Work Begun On Agreement For Somaliland 


The completion of a Trusteeship 
Agreement for the former Italian 
colony of Somaliland and the ques- 
tion of an international regime for 
the Jerusalem area will receive top 
priority in the work of the Trustee- 
ship Council which opened its sixth 
session at Geneva on January 19. 

The Council, meeting for the first 
time away from United Nations in- 
terim headquarters, decided to take 
up the Somaliland question imme- 
diately, although the matter was or- 
iginally listed as item 18 on its 
provisional agenda. On completing 
this question, the Council will next 
begin consideration of proposals for 
the internationalization of Jerusalem 
and the protection of the Holy places. 

The General Assembly, in its reso- 
lution of December 9, 1949, instruc- 
ted the Council to produce a statute 
for the internationalization of the 
whole area of the Holy City, and sub- 
sequently “to proceed immediately 
with its implementation.” On the 
Somaliland question, the Council has 
before it a draft Trusteeship Agree- 
ment, unanimously recommended by 
a six-member drafting committee 
which commenced work in Geneva 
earlier in January. 


Vice-President Elected 


After adopting its provisional 
agenda (see the BULLETIN, vol. VIII, 
no. 2), the Council proceeded to 
elect a Vice-President to succeed Dr. 
Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, 
whose three-year term of office ex- 
pired on December 31, 1949. By a 
majority of six votes, it elected Dr. 
Max Henriquez-Urena, of the Do- 
minican Republic, as its Vice-Presi- 
dent after five votes had been cast 
for José Ingles, of the Philippines. 

Adopting the suggestion of the 
President, Roger Garreau, of France, 
the Council then decided to appoint 
a six-member committee to consider 
a revision of its rules of procedure, 
particularly those relating to the ex- 
amination of petitions. In this re- 
spect, Mr. Garreau pointed out that 
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much time could be saved at each 
session if the rules of procedure were 
changed to permit the consideration 
of petitions in both substance and 
form by a special committee, instead 
of by the Council as a whole, as is 
the present procedure. 


Mission to Pacific Territories 


Preliminary arrangements for the 
dispatch of a mission to Trust Terri- 
tories in the Pacific later this year 
were then discussed. Mr. Garreau 
invited the delegations of China, 
France, the Philippines, and_ the 
United Kingdom—as the member 
states represented on this Visiting 
Mission—to submit the names of 
their respective candidates for service 
on the tour. The Philippines delega- 
tion nominated Victorio D. Carpio, 
and Sir Alan Burns was nominated 
by the United Kingdom. The French 
delegation stated that it would submit 
its nomination within a few days, 
while China informed the Council 
that it would cable its Government 
for instructions. Sir Alan Burns was 
then unanimously elected Chairman 
of the Visiting Mission. 

Replying to questions, Mr. Gar- 
reau informed the Council that suffi- 
cient funds were available to cover 
the Visiting Mission for a period of 
110 days. During its tour, the Mis- 
sion will visit Western Samoa, under 
New Zealand administration; New 
Guinea and Nauru, under Australian 
administration; and the Marianas, 
Carolines and Marshalls, under 
United States administration. Con- 
sideration of the Mission’s terms of 
reference was postponed until its 
members have had the opportunity of 
discussing certain relevant questions 
among themselves. 

Shortly after its opening meeting 
on January 19, the Council recessed 
until the following day as a token 
of respect to Tesefaie Tegeugn, Ethi- 
opian Minister Plenipotentiary to 
France, who died suddenly in Geneva 
a few hours earlier. Mr. Tegeugn 
had been attending the meetings of 


the Council’s Committee on Somali- 
land (see below) in the role of 
an observer for his Government. 
Tributes to the Ethiopian Minister 
were paid by several Council mem- 
bers, and, on the proposal of John 
Fletcher-Cooke, of the United King- 
dom, the Committee on Somaliland 
agreed to insert an extra article in 
the draft Agreement, stating that, 
because of the death of its observer, 
the Ethiopian Delegation was unable 
to make observations on the draft. 
As Chairman of the Committee, Dr. 
Henriquez-Urena sent a telegram to 
the Ethiopian Government expressing 
regret and sympathy and advising 
that the Committee had suspended 
work and observed a minute’s silence 
“to the memory of an _ esteemed 
colleague.” 


Committee Submits 
24-Article Draft 


The Trusteeship Council's special 
Committee on Somaliland on January 
18 completed its second and final 
reading of the draft Trusteeship 
Agreement for the former Italian col- 
ony in East Africa. 

The six-member group, which be- 
gan work at Geneva early in Janu- 
ary, has submitted to the Council a 
document containing 24 articles and 
a ten-article annex. The articles de- 
fine in considerable detail the policies 
to be followed by the Administering 
Authority, Italy, during its ten-year 
term of Trusteeship over the terri- 
tory. The most important of the 
24 articles include one giving Italy 
the right to establish military installa- 
tions for the defence of Somaliland, 
and another which provides that Italy 
“shall be responsible to the United 
Nations for the peace, order and 
good government of the Territory.” 
In its consideration of the former 
article, the committee received as- 
surances from the representative of 
Italy, Vittorio Cerulli, that his Gov- 
ernment would never maintain any 
armed forces in Somaliland stronger 
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than those at present maintained 
there by the provisional British ad- 
ministration. 

The annex to the draft Agree- 
ment contains a declaration of con- 
stitutional principles guaranteeing the 
rights of the indigenous inhabitants 
of Somaliland, and providing for 
institutions designed to ensure the in- 
auguration, development, and subse- 
quent establishment of full self-gov- 
ernment in the territory. The main 
objective of the draft Agreement is 
to require the Administering Author- 
ity to prepare the territory and its 


MISSION TO LIBYA 


971,000 inhabitants for complete in- 
dependence within ten years. 

The special drafting committee 
was composed of the representatives 
of the Dominican Republic, France, 
Iraq, the Philippines, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. In 
addition, Italian, Ethiopian, and 
Egyptian observers were present dur- 
ing the discussions. Before the con- 
clusion of the Committee’s work, the 
representative of Ethiopia announced 
that his Government reserved its po- 
sition on the issues involved in the 
future administration of Somaliland. 


Plans For Country's Independence 


A statement on the aims of his 
mission in helping the people of 
Libya along the road to independence 
was issued in Tripoli on January 19 
by Adrian Pelt, the United Nations 
Commissioner for Libya, who arrived 
in North Africa earlier in the month. 


In its decision on the future of 
Libya, the General Assembly at its 
last session decided that the territory 
will become an independent and 
sovereign state not later than Janu- 
ary 1, 1952. Meanwhile, it appointed 
the Commissioner and decided that 
he will be assisted and advised by a 
Council of ten members, consisting 
of one representative nominated by 
each of the following governments: 
Egypt, France, Italy, Pakistan, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States, in addition to one representa- 
tive from each of the three Libyan 
provinces (the Fezzan, Tripolitania, 
and Cyrenaica) and a representative 
of the Libyan minorities. (See the 
BULLETIN, vol. VII, no. 11.) It is 
expected that this Council will begin 
to function in Tripoli, headquarters 
of the Commissioner, in the near 
future. 

Mr. Pelt, pledging his mission’s 
wholehearted co-operation, said the 
door of his Tripoli headquarters 
would always be open and he would 
welcome any proposals. He an- 
nounced that he would also visit the 
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provinces of Cyrenaica and the Fez- 
zan, in order to learn the views of 
tribal leaders and spokesmen in those 
areas. 

Outlining the purposes of his mis- 
sion, Mr. Pelt said: “My terms of 
reference are clear: they lay down 
that the United Nations Commis- 
sioner will assist the people of Libya 
in the formulation of their constitu- 
tion and in the establishment of an 
independent government. The Com- 
missioner is also instructed, after 
consultation with the Administering 
Powers, the members of the Council, 
and the leaders and representatives 
of the political parties and organiza- 
tions in Libya, to appoint the repre- 
sentatives of Libya in the Council. 
It is not my function to govern your 
territory; that remains within the 
competence of the Administering 
Powers until you assume it for your- 
selves. 


Preliminary Contacts 

“My first visit to Libya will last 
three weeks, and will be, as it were, 
an exploration. For the moment, 
my purpose is simply to learn your 
views and hear your suggestions, 
particularly with regard to the choice 
of your representatives in the Coun- 
cil, and to make preliminary contacts 
with the representatives of the Ad- 
ministering Powers. 

“On my final return to Libya, 


about the middle of March, the first 
task will be to bring the Council 
together and then to take the first 
steps towards setting up a National 
Assembly. 


Framing A Constitution 


“As you know, the chief task of 
that Assembly will be to frame a 
Constitution. It will therefore be at 
once your privilege and your duty 
to draw up that Constitution, which 
will be the charter freely accepted by 
the people of Libya for the ordering 
of its future national life. 

“My part in these events will be 
to advise and guide you, and it is my 
hope that the Constitution, while 
taking into account the special char- 
acteristics of the country, will be 
based on solid democratic founda- 
tions, so that everyone may exercise 
his civil and political rights in peace 
and freedom and perform his duties 
as a good citizen for the benefit of the 
whole community. In short, it would 
seem that you should seek the union 
of the noble heritage of your past 
with certain methods of the West, 
in harmonious association. Such an 
association should contribute to the 
reconstruction of the country, and so 
promote the economic development 
and social progress of all its people.” 

Concluding, Mr. Pelt offered the 
people of Libya his “labor and ad- 
vice” and asked for their co-operation 
in the fulfilment of the task ahead— 
that of transforming Libya into an 
independent and sovereign state by 
the beginning of 1952. 


Forestry Mission To Austria 


Two technicians of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization are spend- 
ing January and February in Austria 
studying the country’s forestry re- 
sources as the basis of recommenda- 
tions concerning their development. 
Austria requested FAO to make the 
study and report on a long-term de- 
velopment program for the coun- 
try’s forestry industries, within the 
framework of a general program of 
agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment. 
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INTERIM COMMITTEE 


‘Opportunity to Grow in Usefulness’ 


The Interim Committee of the 
General Assembly met on January 16 
for the first time in 1950 and elected 
Ambassador Joao Carlos Muniz, of 
Brazil, as Chairman; Colonel Abdur 
Rahim Khan, of Pakistan, as Vice- 
Chairman, and Joseph Nisot, of Bel- 
gium, as Rapporteur. 

Two resolutions proposed by the 
Chairman were adopted without ob- 
jection—one establishing a Sub-Com- 
mittee on Rules of Procedure, the 
other establishing a Sub-Committee 
on International Co-operation. 


Two Sub-Committees 


The Sub-Committee on Rules of 
Procedure consists of Afghanistan, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Burma, the Domi- 
nican Republic, France, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 

Its task is to review the Interim 
Committee's present rules of pro- 
cedure, adopted on January 9, 1948, 
and amended March 31, 1949, in 
order to determine whether any 
changes are required in the light of 
the Assembly's modification of its 
own rules of procedure, approved at 
the fourth session. The Sub-Com- 
mittee is to meet after consultation 


with the Chairman and the Secretary- 
General. 

The Sub-Committee on Interna- 
tional Co-operation consists of fifteen 
members: Australia, China, Cuba, 
France, Greece, Iran, Israel, Le- 
banon, Mexico, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Panama, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Uruguay. It 
is to meet not later than February 1. 

The assignment of this Sub-Com- 
mittee is to report to the Interim 
Committee on the work it accomp- 
lishes in 1950, together with any 
Suggestion it deems advisable con- 
cerning continuation of studies for 
the promotion of international co- 
operation, as well as any aspect of 
the duties incumbent upon the In- 
terim Committee under paragraph 2 
(c) of General Assembly resolution 
295 (IV). 

The resolution authorized requests 
to the Secretary-General to under- 
take such research and studies as 
the Sub-Committee may require. 

At its next meeting, the date for 
which is to be determined by the 
Chairman, the Committee will decide 
on the procedure to be followed on 
two other matters before it: the study 
of procedure to delimit the bound- 
aries of the former Italian colonies, 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE INTERIM COMMITTEE: (left to right) Colonel Abdur Rahim Khan, 
of Pakistan, Vice-Chairman; Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, Chairman; and Joseph Nisot, of 


Belgium, Rapporteur. 





not already fixed by international 
agreement, and the examination of 
the Chinese charges against the So- 
viet Union, which was item 68 of the 
fourth session of the Assembly. 

When the meeting on January 16 
convened, Ambassador Selim Sarper, 
of Turkey, Chairman during 1949, 
presided until his successor was 
chosen. 


Gratitude Expressed 

Mr. Muniz expressed gratitude to 
his colleagues, and said that it was 
well recognized during the debate in 
the ad hoc Political Committee “that 
a real necessity existed for the Gen- 
eral Assembly to have a standing 
Committee of the Whole to function 
between the sessions of the General 
Assembly.” 

“Unfortunately,” he added, “a 
group of countries, through unrea- 
sonable suspicion, were led to attack 
the legality of the Interim Commit- 
tee, alleging that its creation was 
intended to by-pass the work of the 
Security Council, and so they refused 
to participate in the work of the 
Committee.” 

The attitude of non-collaboration. 
however, had in no way destroyed 
the resolve of the other Member 
countries to continue the experiment 
and to justify the existence of the In- 
terim Committee by positive results. 

Mr. Muniz went on to say that the 
Committee had done useful work, 
and now more studies were handed 
over to it, and it had an opportunity 
to grow in usefulness. 

“We may hope also,” Mr. Muniz 
concluded, “in due course of time. 
by diligent work, to convince the 
Member countries which do not par- 
ticipate in our work that the Interim 
Committee was not created in order 
to encroach upon the work of the 
Security Council or other organs of 
the United Nations, but rather to 
serve as a standing Committee for 
the General Assembly, charged with 
preparatory work. With that convic- 
tion we hope that those countries 
may re-examine their position and 
decide to participate.” 
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REPORT TO THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


United Kingdom Records Progress 


In Tanganyika 


The Trust Territory of Tanganyika 
has enjoyed expanding trade, good 
harvests, favorable prices for all pri- 
mary products, a general improve- 
ment in wage rates, a more plentiful 
supply of consumer goods, and free- 
dom from internal disturbances. This 
assessment of general progress and 
conditions is given in the annual re- 
port of the Administering Authority 
(the United Kingdom) to the [rus- 
teeship Council. It is to be examined 
by the Council at its sixth session 
which opened in Geneva on Jan- 
uary 19. 

The 320-page report, reviewing the 
year 1948, presents a comprehensive 
picture of the life and problems of 
the people of Tanganyika, largest of 
the ten Trust Territories. It is the 
second administrative report on the 
Territory to the Trusteeship Council, 
the first having been submitted in 
July 1948 (see the BULLETIN, vol. V, 
no. 2). 

Embracing part of the former 
colony of German East Africa, Tan- 
ganyika covers an area of 362,688 
square miles, stretching from the 
great lakes of Central Africa to the 
Indian Ocean. Populated by about 
7,000,000 Africans, comprising some 
120 different tribes, the Territory 
contains large areas of Tsetse-infested 
and waterless land, massive mountain 
ranges, and tropical plains and 
plateaus. 

The report declares that 1948, al- 
though not a year of any spectacular 
developments, saw the territory ad- 
vancing steadily on the road of 
progress to which all the planning 
and preparation of previous years 
were directed. A real start was made 
on the ten-year development program 
in which progress was reported in all 
aspects—in development of natural 
resources, improvements in com- 
munications, expansion of social serv- 
ices, township development, and 
housing and other building projects. 
Noteworthy events during the year 
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CAPITAL OF TANGANYIKA, Dar-es-Salaam (“haven of peace’) is also the Territory's chief 


port. Its busy harbor, seen here, handled nearly 500,000 tons of commerce in 


reviewed by the report included the 
first complete census taken since 
1931; further grants made under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act for education, geological survey, 
and soil conservation; and the partic- 
ipation of Tanganyika in the African 
Conference held in London in 
September 1948. Another impor- 
tant event was the visit of the United 
Nations Mission to the Territory 
which, says the report, “brought 
home to those able to appreciate the 
significance of such an event, a 
realization of the close interest of the 
other nations of the world in the 
affairs of the Territory.” 


Political Progress 


Reviewing political progress, the 
report notes evidence of an awaken- 
ing political consciousness and the 
expansion of civic responsibility, not 
only among the native authorities 
themselves, but also among the peo- 
ple generally. Advances have been 
made in the establishment of repre- 
sentative tribal councils. In this re- 
spect the report observes: “A sense 


1948. 


of responsibility in local tribal affairs 
is the first step towards an interest 
and acceptance of responsibility in 
inter-tribal and territorial affairs. 
Some of the native authorities al- 
ready have this wider vision, but as 
regards the indigenous population 
generally the display of any real in- 
terest in extra-tribal affairs and 
politics is at present largely confined 
to those who have foresaken rural 
life and occupations for the towns. 
Among such will be found many who 
do not hesitate to express their per- 
sonal views and opinions, but they 
cannot at this stage be regarded as 
truly representative of the great mass 
of the people.” 

The use of the free press of Tan- 
ganyika by the indigenous inhabitants 
as a means of publicizing their views 
and opinions is increasing, says the 
report. The freedom of the press is 
regarded as inherent in the Terri- 
tory’s constitution, as it is in the 
United Kingdom, and no control is 
exercised over subject matter pub- 
lished in the local newspapers. 

In dealing with the tribal system 
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EAST AFRICA’S MAIN SISAL PRODUCER, 
Tanganyika ships large quantities of the fibre 
to the United States, Canada, and Britain. 
Here a train-load of the sisal leaf is on its 
way to the factory for processing. 


of local government, the report em- 
phasizes that the Administration’s 
present task is to strengthen and de- 
velop primitive conceptions of civic 
responsibility, first in the individual 
tribal units and then on a broader 
basis of political and administrative 
structure which will unite the various 
tribal societies for the common wel- 
fare of the entire community. 

However desirable it may be to 
speed up the political development of 
the indigenous population, the Ad- 
ministering Authority considers that 
too much haste in introducing such 
radical changes as “electoral systems 
on modern democratic lines” might 
well result in a state of affairs op- 
posed to the true principle of democ- 
racy by placing the large rural ma- 
jorities entirely in the hands of small 
semi-educated minorities. 

Giving details of several develop- 
ments in local government, the report 
states that the Sukumaland Federa- 
tion is now fully established, with 
plenary sessions of the full council 
being held twice during the year. An 
interesting feature has been the de- 
bates on native treasury estimates 
during which the executive commit- 
tee of the Federation has shown a 
grasp of general financial principles. 
During the year a fourth African 
member was appointed to the terri- 
torial Legislative Council, and further 
additions to the number of African 
members are now being considered. 

The Inter-Territorial Organization 
established for the administration of 
certain common services in the East 
African territories of Kenya, Uganda, 
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and Tanganyika functioned smoothly 
during the year under review. Re- 
affirming that nothing in the organi- 
zation affects Tanganyika’s status as 
a Trust Territory, the report states 
that, on the contrary, the latter will 
unquestionably benefit greatly from 
economic co-operation with the other 
East African territories. The whole 
purpose of the arrangement is to 
meet the urgent need for a constitu- 
tional and juridical framework for 
the efficient administration of de- 
partments and services which are, in 
fact and by their nature, inter-terri- 
torial. The creation of a High Com- 
mission for the administration of 
such common services as posts and 
telegraphs, transport, currency and 
customs, involves neither closer poli- 
tical union of the territories con- 
cerned, nor the fusion of the three 
territorial governments. The High 
Commission, according to the report, 
consists of officers administering the 
governments of Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tanganyika, and possesses the usual 
powers of a territorial government, 
exercising the necessary executive, 
financial, and legislative powers and 
responsibilities. 


Economic Developments 


During 1948, a definte start was 
made in the Territory’s ten-year de- 
velopment plan, the estimated total 
cost of which is £19,186,000, of 
which about 46,775,000 will become 
available from the Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Fund. The 
remainder will be derived from 
sources in the Territory itself. The 
main headings under which the vari- 
ous economic development schemes 
fall are: 

e Communications (roads, airports, 
and telecommunications). 

Railways and ports. 

Agriculture and animal husbandry. 
Township development. 

Water development. 

Public buildings and works. 
African housing. 

Forestry. 

Surveys and mineral development. 
The urgent need for improving the 
road systems has high priority in the 
development program, approximately 
£3,600,000 being allocated for road 
reconstruction and improvements, in- 
volving a total road mileage of 3,474. 









A large part of the development plan 
expenditure will be absorbed in the 
purchase of capital goods, and it is 
estimated that not less than £5,300,- 
000 will be spent on the purchase of 
plant and materials, much of which 
will be obtained from British and 
American sources. 


Groundnuts Scheme 


The last administrative report on 
Tanganyika devoted considerable at- 
tention to the groundnuts scheme for 
the Territory. The current report re- 
veals that unforeseen difficulties have 
been encountered in the prosecution 
of this scheme, and the original plans 
are to be modified in the light of ex- 
perience gained during the past year. 
One of the major problems has been 
a lack of suitable mechanical equip- 
ment. Difficulties in obtaining equip- 
ment slowed down progress, but 
operations are now continuing, and 
the area brought under cultivation in 
the Kongwa and Central Province 
totals some 45,000 acres. Cultiva- 
tion, the report notes, is not being 
confined to the planting of ground- 
nuts. A “cleaning crop” was found 
advisable where extensive rooting 
Operations are necessary, and much 
of the area under cultivation in 1948 
carried sunflowers. It was always 
the intention that a full rotation sys- 
tem should be practised and that 
experiments with other crops should 
be made. The report stresses that, 
despite initial difficulties, the Govern- 
ment is confident of the successful 
outcome of the groundnuts scheme, 
and believes that it will prove a great 
addition to the Territory’s economic 
resources and bring both direct and 
indirect benefits to the African popu- 
lation. 

Meanwhile, bush-clearing, road 
making, and the erection of buildings 
and other works, in addition to actual 
cultivation, are employing large num- 
bers of workers, both skilled and 
unskilled. A contribution of par- 
ticular economic and educational 
value to the advancement of the peo- 
ple is the scheme’s Technical Train- 
ing Centre, opened during 1948, 
which plans to give technical educa- 
tion to about 10,000 Africans. 

Turning to social and educational 
advancement in the Territory, the re- 
port observes that many of the recent 
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FOUR CHIEFS OF THE SUKUMALAND FEDERATION. Following local government develop- 


ments, the Federation now has its own Council. 


recommendations of the Trusteeship 
Council on these questions are in full 
accord with the policy of the Ad- 
ministering Authority which is now 
taking vigorous steps to carry them 
out. The retarding factor, however, 
is the country’s revenue, which limits 
the immediate expansion on any 
spectacular scale of educational or 
health services. In this respect, the 
report states: “A steady increase in 
the financial resources of the Terri- 
tory is consequently the constant pre- 
occupation of the Administration, 
equally with the provision of in- 
creased social services.” Temporary 
assistance is being received under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act, “but it is essential that the 
wealth of the Territory should be 
built up to pay for the much needed 
expansion of social services from its 
own revenues, in order that economic 
independence can be assured.” 


Standard of Living 


With regard to the Trusteeship 
Council’s recommendations for in- 
creased wage rates among measures 
to raise the standard of living, the 
report states that the transition from 
a subsistence economy to a money 
economy has not yet reached a stage 
when any very drastic increases are 
possible, or even desirable. Sub- 
stantial increases will be possible only 
as development plans progress. 
Nevertheless, a general increase in 
wage levels and improvements in the 
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standard of living of the indigenous 
population were recorded during the 
year. 

A major problem of the labor 
situation continues to be the pro- 
vision of skilled or semi-skilled work- 
ers to meet the increased demands of 
industry in the Territory. The de- 
mand for unskilled labor also con- 
tinued during 1948, but in most cases 
the supply generally met local re- 
quirements. In November 1948, 
legislation was passed providing for 
a Labor Supply Corporation, the 
functions of which will include the 
recruitment of labor, its allocation 
and distribution to various industries 
in the light of the Territory's eco- 
nomic needs as a whole, and the 
facilitating of the movement of 


voluntary labor throughout the coun- 
try. The report stresses in this con- 
nection that this new legislation con- 
tains no provisions for compulsory 
labor. 

Referring to another recommenda- 
tion made by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, the Administering Authority 
states that while it is not practicable 
at this stage to abolish completely the 
employment of children, their reg- 
ular employment has been reduced 
to a minimum, and abolition is ac- 
cepted as the objective to be aimed 
at. Meanwhile, adequate safeguards 
are taken in this connection, and, 
when educational facilities are avail- 
able for all children, their employ- 
ment during school hours will be 
ended by one of the conditions now 
imposed in the labor regulations. On 
this question, the report notes that 
not infrequently parents seeking 
work will not take a job unless some 
employment is also found for their 
children, whom they prefer to remain 
with them while they themselves are 
at work. Many of the larger em- 
ployers actually provide schools for 
the education of their employees’ 
children. 


Health Facilities 

The need for expanded public 
health services is fully recognized by 
the Administering Authority, and the 
report tells of steady progress being 
made in this field, so far as financial 
provisions permit. The establishment 
of several important branches of the 
Medical Department was consider- 
ably increased during 1948. Medical 
and hospital facilities are available to 


MAIN STREET, ARUSHA, an important farming centre in Tanganyika’s Northern Province and 


terminus of the Territory’s northern railway. 
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AFRICAN BEAD SELLER in the local market 
at Arusha, Tanganyika. 


all sections of the communty in the 
towns and larger centres of popula- 
tion, while in rural areas mission 
hospitals and dispensaries have been 
established. As in other spheres, 
however, the shortage of staff proved 
a serious obstacle to the expansion 
of health services. The reorganiza- 
tion of the rural health services is 
being pushed ahead, and, at the end 
of the year, 106 African sanitary in- 
spectors were in employment and a 
further ten were being trained at 
Dar-es-Salaam. In the teaching and 
training of an African health in- 
spectorate, efforts are being made to 
build up a staff qualified and able 


BALES OF SISAL, Tanganyika’s chief export, 
being loaded onto lighters at Dar-es-Salaam. 
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to teach the indigenous population 
the minimum standards of hygiene 
and sanitation, not merely to act as 
inspectors. Health education is in- 
cluded in the curriculum of all the 
schools. 

Five Tanganyikan medical students 
were in training at the Makerere 
Medical College, Uganda, during 
1948, while two African assistant 
medical officers, former students of 
this college, went to the United King- 
dom for further medical studies. 
Scholarships and government  burs- 
aries are available to suitable quali- 
fied students of all races. 

Although the building trade is 
working to capacity, there is still a 
housing shortage in the urban areas, 
with the situation most acute in the 
larger towns. According to the 
statistics given in the report, 1,320 
new houses were completed during 
1948 in the town zones. 

The accommodation position in 
the mining and plantation zones is 
rapidly improving, and the report 
notes that in these areas workers find 
their own traditional type of house, 
with mud-brick walls and a thatched 
roof, more to their taste than a ce- 
ment dwelling with a corrugated iron 
roof. 


Educational Progress 

The report devotes considerable 
space to educational advancement in 
the Territory, emphasizing that the 
Administration agrees with the im- 
portance which the Trusteeship 
Council and the General Assembly 
attach to the expansion of all educa- 
tional facilities. The Administration 
points out that even after the con- 
siderable expansion visualized in the 
ten-year plan, social services will still 
be inadequate to meet the total needs 
of the indigenous population. The 
Territory's budgetary provisions for 
education already amount to approxi- 
mately ten per cent of the Govern- 
ment’s total expenditure, and the re- 
port states that it is not at present 
possible to make further financial 
provision for education from the Ter- 
ritory’s revenues while maintaining 
other essential services at an ade- 
quate standard. Of the total alloca- 
tion earmarked for Tanganyika 
under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act, the sum of £1,250,000 
is to be devoted to educational ex- 








pansion for the indigenious in- 
habitants. On this question the report 
adds: “There must, however, be a 
limit to such external subventions, 
since it will clearly be impossible for 
the territory to attain economic in- 
dependence if social services are built 
up in this way to a scale beyond the 
capacity of the local revenues to sup- 
port on a permanent basis.” 

Details of the educational services 
at present available reveal that at the 
end of 1948 there were 299 primary 
schools operated by the Government 
or Native Authorities in the Terri- 
tory, with 34,825 pupils in attend- 
ance, compared with 267 schools and 
30,830 pupils in the previous year. 
Twelve secondary and eleven teach- 
ers’ training schools are also in 
operation, as against ten and eight 
respectively a year earlier. 

In addition, there are 925 mission 
or “bush” schools with approximately 
112,889 pupils. Swahili, the lingua 
franca of the Territory, is the only 
written vernacular used in the 
African schools. The acute shortage 
of trained teachers is a major prob- 
lem. Adult education is concentrated 
in 31 community welfare centres. 
These centres, the report notes, are 
becoming focal points for African 
cultural activities. They also conduct 
special classes in child welfare. for 
women. 


Conclusions 

Summarizing the events and 
progress during 1948, the Admin- 
istering Authority's report concludes: 
“Strivings after better things, the 
urge for greater speed in the develop- 
ment of education and other social 
services, the desire for improvement 
in the standards of living, are all 
making themselves felt, and with an 
increasing demand for their satisfac- 
tion. In all sections of the com- 
munity is to be found a faith in the 
future of the territory, in its potential 
wealth and certain progress towards 
full social, economic, and _ political 
development. There are, indeed, 
many who do not hesitate to express 
their belief that Tanganyika has the 
opportunity of setting a great ex- 
ample and of showing what can be 
achieved in material progress and 
general contentment of life by the 
combined and co-operative efforts of 
its different races and nationalities.” 
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THE COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS: (left to right), Desiderio Garcia, of Chile; Bal K. Madan, of India; Paul W. 
Rodan, of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development; Mohamed Aly Rifaat, of Egypt; 
Adolfo Dorfman, Committee Secretary; Sir Sydney Caine, of the United Kingdom; H. W. Singer, Committee 


Secretary; Antonio Carrillo Flores, of Mexico; Felix de la Costa, of the Philippines; and S. L. Descartes, 
of Puerto Rico. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Experts Study on Increasing Domestic Savings 


An examination and an appraisal 
of improved financial techniques 
which might promote the economic 
health and growth of under-de- 
veloped countries are contained in a 
detailed report prepared by _ the 
United Nations Secretariat at the re- 
quest of the Economic and Social 
Council, and issued on January 12. 

More particularly, the report deals 
with “methods of increasing domestic 
savings and of ensuring their most 
advantageous use for the purpose of 
economic development,” and is based 
on the studies of seven experts who 
met at Lake Success from October 24 
to November 2, 1949. 

The Secretariat, in preparing the 
report, also drew upon: (1) three 
research studies previously prepared 
by the International Monetary Fund 
on banking and financial institutions 
in three of the countries represented 
at the meeting; (2) the results of the 
United Nations Mission to Haiti; and 
(3) a preliminary draft of the first 
of a series of studies on financial in- 
stitutions in various Far Eastern 
countries. 

The experts taking part in the 
meeting were Sir Sydney Caine, head 
of the United Kingdom Treasury and 
Supply Delegation in the United 
States; Antonio Carrillo Flores, Di- 
rector of Nacional Financiera, S.A., 
of Mexico; Felix de la Costa, Vice- 
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President of the Philippine Bank of 
Commerce; S. L. Descartes, Treas- 
urer of Puerto Rico; Desiderio Gar- 
cia, General Manager of the Cia. de 
Acero del Pacifico of the Chilean 
Corporaci6n de Fomento de la Pro- 
ducci6én; Bal K. Madan, India’s 
Executive Director on the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund; and Mo- 
hamed Aly Rifaat, former Control- 
ler of Exports and Imports in Egypt. 
Members of the staff of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the Interna- 
tional Bank, and the United Na- 
tions Secretariat also participated. 


A Three-Part Report 


The purpose of the meeting was 
less to produce a specific set of rec- 
ommendations than to afford a group 
of experts in responsible positions an 
opportunity to exchange experience 
and formulate suggestions for the 
guidance of all interested in aiding 
under-developed countries. 

The report consists of three parts. 
The first presents a survey of the gen- 
eral views expressed at the meeting. 
Part II offers a detailed summary of 
the experts’ discussion. Part III con- 
sists of seven comprehensive papers 
prepared by the experts on their 
respective countries, together with an 
annotated guide and a summary pre- 
pared by the Secretariat. 

One disability of under-developed 


countries, all of the experts agreed, 
was their weak and inadequate fi- 
nancial machinery; they declared that 
all policies of development should 
aim at strengthening this. One means 
of building up capital funds for de- 
velopment work was to encourage 
voluntary savings, both by indivdiuals 
and by business concerns. To ac- 
complish this, deposit facilities 
should be widespread, accessible, and 
varied, to provide for different kinds 
of savings and depositors. The facili- 
ties might be provided by private 
agencies or by governments through 
such institutions as Postal Savings 
Banks and Agricultural Bank sys- 
tems. Several countries had used 
traveling or itinerant banks with 
success. 

Governments could do much to 
encourage the growth of private 
facilities by appropriate banking 
legislation, provision of liquidity for 
banks, laws and practices encourag- 
ing the use of checks, and other 
credit instruments. In some countries 
there was still inadequate protection 
against fraudulent use of checks. The 
safety of depositors was a funda- 
mental consideration. Confidence in 
banking institutions was a_ tender 
growth in many under-developed 
countries, and development would 
suffer serious setbacks if confidence 
were impaired. 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY of the Technical As- 
sistance Board, which will administer and 
co-ordinate the work under the expanded 
technical assistance program, is Manvel 
Perez-Guerrero, of Venezuela. 


Because of insufficient banking 
facilities, private money lenders, gen- 
erally usurers, flourished in many 
under-developed countries, especially 
in rural areas, and their business 
resulted in many abuses. On _ the 
other hand, it was pointed out, pri- 
vate money lenders were often the 
only persons willing to take the risk 
of lending money to small farmers 
and businessmen, although at rates 
that borrowers frequently could not 
afford to pay. 

The experts were generally agreed 
that banking facilities in their coun- 
tries were unduly centralized in a 
few large centres and their business 
was concentrated on financing for- 
eign and domestic trading operations 
rather than on the development 
of industry and other long-range 
projects. Also, there was undue em- 
phasis on credit facilities for purposes 
of consumption, speculation, and 
real-estate operations. 

It was further noted that banks 
preferred to do business with large- 
scale enterprise, to the neglect of 
small business, and unduly favored 
old firms to new ones in granting 
credits — a particularly dangerous 
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practice, declared the report, “where 
the old firms are foreign owned and 
the new ones that could be estab- 
lished are owned by nationals of the 
under-developed countries.” 

Many banks in those countries 
were foreign-owned and sent out 
deposits to be invested abroad rather 
than in the country of origin. The 
Philippines, for one, had prohibited 
this. The direct re-investment of busi- 
ness profits, or their retention as bank 
deposits, formed a large part of the 
total savings in under-developed 
countries. Though this did not neces- 
sarily produce the best direction of 
investment, the practice should be 
encouraged, especially in the case of 
foreign companies, where the profits 
would otherwise go abroad. 

To encourage savings habits, it was 
not enough for the government to 
provide facilities and passively wait 
for savings to come in. It should 
take more active measures, using 
educational and publicity campaigns, 
for in many under-developed coun- 
tries there was a popular ignorance 
and distrust of banks and a general 
tendency toward hoarding. Saving 
could be encouraged by offering at- 
tractive terms either directly, in the 
form of high rates of interest, or by 
special tax exemptions or other con- 
cessions. 


Encourage Saving 


Governments should also encour- 
age saving for specific purposes. 
Though not everywhere successful, 
this could be done by encouraging 
the formation of building societies, 
small industrial insurance schemes, 
co-operative agricultural banks, and 
other institutions linking savings with 
specific individual desires and objec- 
tives. Mexico accomplished much the 
same purpose by establishing lot- 
teries. These took the form of so- 
called capitalization companies rather 
than straight lotteries. Participants 
made regular contributions and in 
return received a certain amount of 
capital after five or ten years. If they 
drew a lucky number, they received 
their money within a shorter time. 

Under-developed countries form- 
ing part of a larger and more highly 
developed area, or in close relation 
with it, should try to make the best 
of two worlds, the experts agreed. 


Such countries should derive all pos- 
sible benefits from the larger area 
and at the same time encourage local 
investment of local savings by meas- 
ures short of controls or regulations 
that would break the link with the 
larger area. There might be some 
outward movement of savings and 
capital, but there was a cross-flow 
of capital that usually resulted in 
a net gain for the under-developed 
country. 

Taxation could also be used to 
finance economic development. This 
might take the form of a general tax 
increase or of special taxes for 
specific purposes, such as building 
roads, water and electric power sys- 
tems, public utilities, irrigation sys- 
tems, and similar projects. Social 
security funds built up from special 
taxes or contributions provided a 
market for government securities, 
helped to finance new enterprise, and 
had been an instrument of progress 
in under-developed countries. While 
the latter depended largely on in- 
direct taxes, there was a marked 
trend toward greater direct taxation. 
In Mexico, for example, the income 
tax had supplanted export and import 
duties as the largest source of rev- 
enue. 


Borrowing for Development 


To promote development, govern- 
ments could also borrow in a variety 
of ways—in particular, by selling 
government bonds either to the banks 
or to the general public. Selling 
bonds to the banks in certain circum- 
stances had inflationary tendencies, 
and every effort should be made to 
induce the public to invest in gov- 
ernment bonds, both because they 
were safe and on grounds of patriot- 
ism, for they were a means of build- 
ing up their country. 

There was agreement at the meet- 
ing that development should be 
achieved with a minimum of infla- 
tion. Where voluntary savings were 
not sufficient, compulsory savings by 
taxation should be used. If these did 
not suffice, controls of various kinds 
and external financing should fill the 
gap. In case they did not and the 
development program was essential, 
inflationary borrowing or printing 
should be considered as a last resort. 
But it was a dangerous method. 
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{he meeting also agreed that gov- 
ernments might encourage private 
banking institutions or private busi- 
ness firms through loans or grants out 
of public funds. However, this should 
be done only in certain special cases, 
such as assisting private banks and 
business firms in emergencies, assist- 
ing undertakings of basic importance 
to the economy, assisting enterprises 
which have large capital requirements 
not easily obtained from private 
sources, granting of certain subsidies, 
or assisting agricultural communities 
which have no adequate sources of 
meeting their capital needs. Aid of 
this kind should be made available 
through specialized governmental 
agencies, since the ordinary admin- 
istrative machinery was not well 
suited for the purpose. 

In more highly developed coun- 
tries, private enterprise could be 
relied on to operate in all fields 
where profits might be made, but this 
was not so true of under-developed 
countries. Where private enterprise 
failed to operate in such countries, 
it was appropriate for publicly- 
financed enterprise to fill the gap and 
use its profits for -further develop- 
ment. Such publicly-financed enter- 
prise might be used as a yardstick to 
measure the efficiency, tax-paying 
capacity, and prices of private enter- 
prise. Governments should not enter 
the field merely for the sake of mak- 
ing profits, but there was no support 
for the idea that, on principle, pub- 
licly-financed activities should be 
barred from certain fields. 


Commercial Credit 


Several methods for affecting the 
direction of commercial credit were 
discussed, and it was generally agreed 
that governmental intervention in the 
domain of commercial banking 
should be limited. Commercial banks, 
however, should be encouraged in 
every way to play their part in long- 
term financing whenever it was pos- 
sible without endangering the safety 
of their depositors. It might be 
desirable to organize industrial banks 
to finance long-range development. 
The government might establish its 
own banks for this purpose or par- 
ticipate in the capital of private in- 
dustrial banks. The experts generally 
favored progressive specialization of 
banking in under-developed coun- 
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tries, although there were dangers if 
this was undertaken prematurely. 

While stock exchanges could be 
useful in providing opportunities for 
the individual investor and in attract- 
ing foreign capital, it was stressed 
that they should not be established 
before there was a broad and suf- 
ficient supply of securities. In Mexico, 
for example, there had been manip- 
ulation of a thin market in both 
public and mortgage bonds, and the 
central bank had to step in to pro- 
tect investors. 

In general, high rates of interest 
prevailed in under-developed coun- 
tries, but this did not wholly explain 
the slow growth of industry in such 
areas. Slow industrial growth was a 
symptom of general economic back- 
wardness. High interest rates re- 
flected the absence of proper financial 
and credit machinery, scarcity of 
capital and the resulting pressure on 
available funds, and the risks of in- 
vestment, which were high in under- 
developed countries. These risks 
could be reduced by adopting orderly 
development policies, preventing un- 
sound investments, and _ curbing 
speculation. 

High interest rates did retard de- 
velopment, but experience proved 
that any attempt to control them 
without altering the basic factors in- 
volved would merely drive capial 
away. 

The agricultural credit problem 
was a special one. Small farmers con- 
stituted by far the largest part of the 
population in the under-developed 
countries and stood in great need 
of financial assistance. Industry could 
not absorb them in any numbers for 
a long while and, meantime, their 
generally low living standards had to 
be raised if there was to be any eco- 
nomic and social progress. 

Private banks were not disposed to 
grant loans for the rehabilitation and 
improvement of small farm units, 
many of which were so small as to be 
economically unsound. Some of the 
experts felt that means should be 
found for eventually grouping these 
very small farms into larger units, for 
purposes of operation if not of 
ownership. Others felt that this was 
neither feasible nor desirable. 

In present circumstances there 
were two ways, the experts agreed, 
for helping the small farmer finan- 


cially. One was to provide state aid 
in one form or another. The other 
involved the extension of co-opera- 
tive credit systems. Though not 
uniformly successful, the co-opera- 
tive credit movement had proved to 
be useful in many under-developed 
countries. 

In India, credit co-operatives main- 
ly served small farmers owning from 
five to ten acres. They had cut inter- 
est rates in half, founded agricultural 
clubs, supplied information on the 
technical services offered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and encour- 
aged farmers to invest their savings 
in co-operatives. But the position of 
the small farmer renting a few 
acres was still unsatisfactory. Private 
money lenders with their high 
charges continued to handle almost 
nine-tenths of that business. 

Credit co-operatives had not been 
so successful in Mexico and Puerto 
Rico. In the case of the latter, it had 
worked well for large farmers grow- 
ing such cash crops as cane sugar, 
but not for the small farmer cultivat- 
ing from three to twenty acres. The 
Farm Home Administration, how- 
ever, granted certain types of loans 
to poorer farmers who could offer 
relatively little as security for loans. 
The Administration provided not 
only money, but advice and instruc- 
tion, and was supported by the re- 
sources of the Government. 


Agricultural Loans 


In the Philippines, tenancy pre- 
sented a grave problem and ham- 
pered the development of agricultural 
credit. The financial position of the 
tenants had been growing worse from 
year to year for generations, and they 
were now so deeply in debt to their 
landlords that at present co-opera- 
tives were out of the question. Gov- 
ernment assistance was imperative. 

Whatever form asistance might 
take, the experts agreed that the agri- 
cultural credit problem had to be 
solved. Though the small farmer was 
notoriously a bad risk, he needed 
loans if there was to be any marked 
improvement in the economies of 
under-developed countries. 

The report based on the studies 
and discussions of the seven experts 
will be considered by the Economic 
and Social Council at its tenth ses- 
sion, which opens on February 7. 
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. Sal 
MEMBERS OF ERITREAN COMMISSION plan their program before leaving Lake Success. At top 
(left to right): Konstantin E. Zinchenko, Assistant Secretary-General for Security Council Affairs; 
Justice U Aung Khine, of Burma, Temporary Chairman; and Dr. Petrus J. Schmidt, Secretary of 
the Commission. Centre: Ivar Lunde, of Norway, and Dr. Carlos Garcia Bauer, of Guatemala. 
Below: Major-General F. H. Theron, of the Union of South Africa, and Mian Ziaud Din, 


of Pakistan. 
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Finding 


The United Nations Commission 
for Eritrea, established by the Gen- 
eral Assembly last November, left 
New York for East Africa on Janu- 
ary 28. The _ five-member Com- 
mission, in accordance with the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s decision on the dis- 
posal of the former Italian colonies 
in Africa, is to ascertain more fully 
the wishes and the best means of 
promoting the welfare of the inhabi- 
tants of Eritrea and, after examining 
the situation on the spot, will report 
to the Secretary-General not later 
than June 15, 1950. The Commis- 
sion’s report, presenting recommen- 
dations on the territory’s future, will 
then be considered by the Interim 
Committee which, in turn, will sub- 
mit a report with conclusions to the 
General Assembly’s fifth session 
next September. 

The members of the Commission, 
comprising representatives of Burma, 
Guatemala, Norway, Pakistan, and 
the Union of South Africa, are as 
follows: Burma, Justice U Aung 
Khine, of the High Court of Burma; 
(alternate, U Maung Soe, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Min- 
of Finance) Guatemala, Dr. Carlos 
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Formula for Eritrea 


Garcia Bauer, permanent representa- 
tive to the United Nations (alter- 
nate, Dr. Jose Luis Mendoza, Di- 
rector in the Foreign Ministry); 
Norway, Erling Quale, President ot 
the Court of Appeals in the In- 
ternational Mixed Tribunals in Egypt 
(alternate, Ivar Lunde, alternate 
representative on the Security Coun- 
cil); Pakistan, Mian Ziaud Din, 
barrister-at-law; Union of South 
Africa, Major-General F. H. Theron, 
South African Ambassador in Rome 
(alternate, Dr. F. J. Van Biljon, Un- 
der-Secretary of Agriculture and Di- 
rector of the Marketing Board). 

Dr. Petrus J. Schmidt, of the 
United Nations Department of Se- 
curity Council Affairs, has been ap- 
pointed Principal Secretary of the 
Commission, which will have a Sec- 
retariat staff of about twelve. At its 
first meeting held at Lake Success on 
January 10, the Commission unani- 
mously elected Justice U Aung 
Khine as temporary Chairman, and 
drew up its preliminary itinerary. It 
decided to hold a second meeting on 
its arrival in Cairo about February 
+, when its work program and rules 
of procedure will be discussed. 


ERITREA TODAY: The 
Corso Italia (left), main 
street of Asmara, scene 
of the Commission’s head- 
quarters. Top right: A 
typical Eritrean crowd at 
local motor races. Centre: 
Factory workers process- 
ing sisal leaves into 
cordage fibre. Bottom: 
The busy harbor at Mas- 
sawa, Eritrea’s main port 
on the Red Sea. 
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The Commission will set up its 
headquarters in Asmara, capital city 
of Eritrea, which is situated nearly F 
8,000 feet above sea level. Under J 
the Assembly’s resolution, the Com- 
mission is authorized to “visit such 
other places as in its judgment may 


(Continued on page 145) 
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Armaments Commission To Resume Work 


Security Council Endorses Assembly’s Proposal 


Proposals for continued study of a 
world census of arms and armed 
forces were adopted by the Security 
Council on January 17, by a vote of 
9 in favor and none against. 


In taking this action, the Council 
endorsed a French draft resolution to 
transmit the General Assembly’s 
resolution of December 5, 1949, con- 
cerning the regulation and general 
reduction of conventional armaments 
and armed forces, to the Commission 
for Conventional Armaments “for 
further study in accordance with the 
Commission’s plan of work.” In its 
resolution, the Assembly called on 
the Security Council, through the 
agency of the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments, to go forward 
with this work “in order to make 
such progress as may be possible 
despite the lack of unanimity among 
its permanent members.” 

It may be recalled that the Security 
Council considered the census pro- 
posals at a series of meetings last 
October. A subsequent vote on the 
proposals resulted in 9 in favor and 
2 against, with the U.S.S.R. and the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. casting the negative 
votes. Because of the negative vote 
of a permanent member, the pro- 
posals were not carried. A U.S.S.R. 
proposal which asked the Security 
Council to recognize “as essential the 
submission by states both of informa- 
tion on armed forces and conven- 
tional armaments, and of information 
on atomic weapons,” was then re- 
jected. Three votes (Egypt, Uk- 
rainian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R.) 
were cast in favor of the proposal, 7 
members abstained, and China voted 
against. Finally, the Security Coun- 
cil decided to transmit to the General 
Assembly the records of the discus- 
sions of the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments and the Se- 
curity Council for the Asembly’s 
information. (See the BULLETIN, 
vol. VII, no. 9.) 


At the Council’s meeting on Jan- 
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uary 17, the representatives of China, 
Egypt, France, Norway, and the 
United States spoke in support of the 
French draft, which was emphatical- 
ly opposed by Yugoslavia, which de- 
clined to cast a vote. 


General Debate 


Opening the discussion, Ernest A. 
Gross, of the United States, said his 
delegation had followed the matter 
in the General Assembly’s delibera- 
tions with close interest, and shared 
the regret of other Member states 
that because of the U.S.S.R. opposi- 
tion it was impossible at the present 
time to take any constructive step in 
an arms census. 


Mr. Gross recalled that the pro- 
posal had been approved by an over- 
whelming majority of the Security 
Council, as well as the ad hoc Politi- 
cal Committee and by the Assembly 
itself in plenary meeting. Despite the 
discouragement faced, the Assembly 
had felt that there was much useful 
planning to be done by the Commis- 
sion for Conventional Armaments. 
The United States shared this view, 
and hoped that, in continuing its 
study and planning, the Commission 
might succeed in finding “some area 
of agreement.” 

Arne Sunde, of Norway, recalled 
that the Assembly’s resolution now 
before the Council had been jointly 


Security Council’s Resolution 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


HAVING RECEIVED the text of the 
resolution concerning the regula- 
tion and general reduction of con- 
ventional armaments and armed 
forces adopted by the General As- 
sembly at its 268th plenary meet- 
ing on December 5, 1949, 

DEcIDEs to transmit the said 
document to the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments for fur- 
ther study in accordance with the 
Commission’s plan of work. 





introduced by Norway and France. 
Norway’s position was determined by 
“cautious optimism and_hopeful- 
ness.” The general objective of reg- 
ulating armaments was too important 
for the future security and happiness 
of mankind to be abandoned or post- 
poned because major policy questions 
remained stubbornly unresolved, said 
Mr. Sunde. A solution had to be 
found for the major problem of 
atomic energy, and in the meantime 
the preparation of plans should con- 
tinue for regulating and reducing 
conventional armaments which could 
ultimately be integrated into a gen- 
eral plan covering all types of arma- 
ments. 


Endorsing these views, Mahmoud 
Bey Fawzi, of Egypt, said he could 
not over-emphasize the growing 
anxiety of the world resulting from 
the present tension. He did not wish 
to attribute to any party responsi- 
bility for the failure so far to agree 
on the regulation and reduction of 
armaments. The fact remained, how- 
ever, that there was no agreement 
and the people of the world were 
worried. People did not want “mere 
words” and “not good words at 
that”; they wanted results. He felt 
that the proposed census should 
cover all types of weapons, including 
weapons of mass destruction, and 
trusted that all members of the 
Council were agreed that in due 
course full information on_ all 
weapons would be supplied multi- 
laterally. This was a “civilized con- 
clusion,” and his delegation could 
find no valid reason for disagree- 
ment. 


Yugoslavia’s Views 


The next speaker, Dr. Ales Bebler, 
of Yugoslavia, declared that the 
Council had taken the position of 
proceeding to vote on a draft, which 
impinged on a matter of tremendous 
concern to the world, and which had 
been most fully and clearly discussed. 
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In fact, it was a question in respect 
of which the conflict between the 
great powers had been most clearly 
shown in the United Nations for a 
number of years already. 


In both the General Assembly and 
the Security Council, the United 
States and the Soviet Union had ex- 
hibited profound and apparently ir- 
reducible opposition on this partic- 
ular issue. This opposition found its 
expression during the last session of 
the Assembly and at various other 
times within the last few years in 
such a form, that, usually, the Mem- 
bership of the United Nations was 
simply confronted with two oppos- 
ing resolutions, each of which ex- 
pressed the ideas of one of the two 
respective groups of countries, and 
more or less those of one of the two 
principal great powers. 

Yugoslavia felt that in view of 
such opposition between the views, 
which appeared so far to be irrecon- 
cilable, the method of taking a deci- 
sion by a majority, by outvoting the 
other party, was not the best method 
toward a solution. The only path 
likely to lead to a solution was one 
which would entail a persevering ef- 
fort on the part of all the parties 
concerned, and particularly the great 
powers, to find an agreement. Dr. 
Bebler went on to refer to the situa- 
tion now prevailing in the Security 
Council, the body called on to take 
a decision on this item. A delegation 
was present, and was occupying the 
presidency of the Council, which no 
longer represented a great country— 
in point of population, in fact, it was 
the greatest country in the world— 
which at the same time was a perma- 
nent member of the Security Coun- 
cil. Then there was another delega- 
tion, also that of a permanent mem- 
ber, which was absent from the 
chamber. This stared them in the 
face: that two permanent members 
of the Council were not represented 
in the chamber. The draft resolution 
before them represented the ideas of 
only one of the group of countries 
in the organization. This being the 
situation, Dr. Bebler thought that the 
Council should not debate or vote 
on a decision regarding the question 
of disarmament. The adoption of any 
decision in the present circumstances 
on a question of such great import- 
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ance would not enhance understand- 
ing among the powers, and would 
certainly not be likely to induce the 
parties to the difference to seek un- 
derstanding among themselves. 

In view of all these circumstances, 
Dr. Bebler said he could not partic- 
ipate in a vote on the French draft 
resolution. 

Speaking as the representative of 
China, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, President 
of the Council, pointed out that the 
Commission had already spent a long 
time working on the question—one 





DR. ALES BEBLER, of Yugoslavia. 


of the most important before the 
United Nations. China, which had 
participated in the work, thought the 
plan recommended by the Commis- 
sion was a scientific one, and that 
it was only logical that such impor- 
tant work should begin by securing 
accurate information on the arma- 
ments and armed forces of the world. 
Without such information, a plan 
could not be produced which would 
suit the needs and meet with com- 
mon agreement. To adopt the French 
draft, now before the Council, was, 
said Dr. Tsiang, another important 
step toward the final objective which 
they all had in mind. 


“A Smokescreen” 


A vote was then taken by a show 
of hands, and the French draft reso- 
lution was adopted by nine in favor 
and none against, with the U.S.S.R. 
absent, and Yugoslavia not partici- 
pating. 


In replying briefly to the Yugo- 
slav statement, the representative of 
the United States said this had laid 
“a smokescreen across a trail here 
which may in future be followed per- 
haps by some other members of the 
Commission, in a way which may 
be both unfair to the problem and 
misleading to the public.” Mr. Gross 
added that Dr. Bebler’s description 
of the problem as a difference of 
opinion between the United States 
and the Soviet Union was a “false 
equivalence.” He recalled that on 
October 14, 1949, the U.S.S.R. had 
vetoed the French draft resolution 
on the same question, while in the 
General Assembly the draft now be- 
fore the Council had been adopted 
by the overwhelming vote of 44 to 5, 
with 5 abstentions. This, he sub- 
mitted, was convincing and con- 
clusive evidence that the issue which 
was of such tremendous importance 
to the world was not one between 
two powers. The United States dele- 
gation felt very strongly that if an 
argument similar to that introduced 
by Yugoslavia was presented again 
when the matter came before the 
Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments, a great disservice would be 
done to the very important issues 
involved. For that reason, Mr. Gross 
suggested that such arguments should 
be regarded as wholly irrelevant and 
introduced simply as cloaks to dis- 
guise a real attempt to deal with the 
merits of the important issues in- 
volved in the matter. 


France’s Hopes 


Also commenting briefly on the 
Yugoslav statement, Guy de la Tour- 
nelle, of France, wished to assure 
Dr. Bebler that the delegations of 
France and Norway, in submitting 
their draft resolution in the As- 
sembly, had wanted neither to en- 
gage in “polemics with the other 
camp” nor to embarrass in particular 
the delegation of the U.S.S.R.: hence 
the rather modest aim which the 
draft outlined—that of obtaining in- 
formation as one stage on the path 
toward disarmament. France hoped 
that on such extremely limited 
grounds it would be possible to 
obtain the co-operation of the 
U.S.S.R. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Issues Before Tenth Session 


Major economic changes in 1949; 
the maintenance of full employment: 
the financing of economic develop- 
ment; and various questions relating 
to labor are among the subjects on 
the 41-item agenda of the forthcom- 
ing tenth session of the Economic 
and Social Council. The session, 
which opens at Lake Success on 
February 7, is expected to last until 
mid-March. 

The Council this year is composed 
of representatives of Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 
India, Iran, Mexico, Pakistan, Peru, 
Poland, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 
and United States. 

The provisional agenda for the 
session, together with brief annota- 
tion of the various items, follows: 


1. Election of President and 
Vice-Presidents for 1950 


At its first meeting each year, the 
Council elects a President and a 
First and Second Vice-President from 
among the representatives of its 
eighteen members, to hold office until 
their successors are elected. They 
are eligible for re-election. The offi- 
cers for 1949 were: President, James 
Thorn, of New Zealand; First Vice- 
President, Hernan Santa Cruz, of 
Chile; Second Vice-President, V. P. 
Smolyar, of the Byelorussian S.S.R. 


2. Adoption of the Agenda 


The Council’s Agenda Committee 
meets on February | to consider the 
order in which the items submitted 
for inclusion in the provisional 
agenda should be taken up by the 
Council. The Committee will make 
recommendations thereon to the 
Council, which will then approve the 
agenda. 


3. Report of the ad hoc Commit- 
tee on the Factors Bearing upon 
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the Establishment of an Economic 
Commission for the Middle East 


A report on this matter (Docu- 
ments E/AC.26/16 and Add. 3 and 
Corr. 1) was first submitted to the 
Council’s seventh session, but con- 
sideration was deferred at subsequent 
sessions as some members felt that a 
decision was inadvisable in view of 
the situation prevailing in the Middle 
East. 

The report recommends that an 
Economic Commission for the Mid- 
dle East be set up forthwith, consist- 
ing, in the first instance, of Afghan- 
istan, Egypt, Ethiopia, Greece, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Turkey, and Yemen. Additional 
members, the report suggests, may 
be admitted by the Council after con- 
sultation with the Commission. And 
any non-self-governing territory on 
the Arabian Peninsula, in the Eastern 
Mediterranean region, and in North- 
East Africa may be admitted as an 
associate member without vote, on 
presentation of its application to the 
Commission by the Member respon- 
sible for the international relations of 
that territory. 


4. Report of the Transport and 
Communications Commission (sec- 
ond session): Inland Transport in 
the Middle East (Document E/789) 


The Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission recommended in 
its report (Document E/789) that, 
if and when an Economic Commis- 
sion for the Middle East is set up, 
the Council should request it to con- 
vene an early meeting of inland 
transport experts from the countries 
represented on it to examine prob- 
lems of inland transport facilities in 
the Middle East. 

This item was first submitted to 
the Council’s seventh session, but its 
consideration was deferred along 
with that of the report on an Eco- 
nomic Commission for the Middle 
East. 


5. Question of the Election of 
Three Members of the Economic 
Board for Palestine 


When it recommended the parti- 
tion plan for Palestine at its second 
session, the General Assembly en- 
trusted the Council with the task of 
electing three foreign members of the 
Joint Economic Board for Palestine. 
At its sixth session, the Council de- 
cided to ask Member states to submit 
to the Secretary-General the names 
of suitable candidates for nomina- 
tion. Consideration of this item, how- 
ever, was also deferred at subsequent 
sessions. 


6. World Economic Situation 


A report on “Major Economic 
Changes in 1949” has been prepared 
by the Secretary-General, and this 
will be used in the course of the 
Council’s debate on the world eco- 
nomic situation. 


7. Report of the Economic and 
Employment Commission (fifth 
session) 


A report is to be presented to the 
Council by the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission which began 
its fifth session at Lake Success on 
January 18. The session was devoted 
chiefly to a discussion of the report 
of a group of experts on national and 
international measures for the main- 
tenance of full employment. 


8. Full Employment 

(a) Report of the group of experts 
appointed by the Secretary-General 
under Council resolution 221 (IX)E 
on national and international meas- 
ures required to achieve full employ- 
ment; 

(b) General Assembly resolution 
308 (IV) of November 25, 1949. 

In considering this item, the Coun- 
cil will have before it the report of 
the group of experts on national and 
international measures to achieve 
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full employment. This group was 
appointed by the Secretary-General 
in accordance with a resolution 
adopted by the Council at its ninth 
session. Further, the General As- 
sembly, at its fourth session, request- 
ed the Council, when considering the 
matter of full employment and eco- 
nomic development, to give attention 
to the question of unemployment and 
under-employment, especially in un- 
der-developed countries, and particu- 
larly in such critical fields as agri- 
culture. 

It is anticipated that the section of 
Item 7 which deals with employment 
and unemployment will be consid- 
ered together with the report of the 
group of experts. 


9. Economic Development of 
Under-Developed Countries 


(a) Third report by the Secretary- 
General on technical assistance for 
economic development, under Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 200 (111); 


(b) General Assembly resolution 
306 (IV) of November 16, 1949, on 
economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries; 

(c) Methods of financing econom- 
ic development of under-developed 
countries; 

(d) General Assembly resolution 
307 (IV) of November 16, 1949, on 
economic development and interna- 
tional economic and commercial 
policy. 

In examining this item, the Coun- 
cil will have before it a report by 
the Secretary-General on technical 
assistance for economic development 
given by the United Nations under 
General Assembly resolution 200 
(III) (Document E/1576). This 
technical assistance program now in 
operation is distinct from the “ex- 
panded” program which is still in the 
preparatory stages. 

The Council will also have to act 
on resolutions adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its last session. 
Among other things, these recom- 
mend that the Council should con- 
tinue to give urgent attention to the 
problems of economic development 
of under-developed countries, giving 
due consideration to questions of a 
social nature which directly condition 
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economic development, and should 
stimulate its commissions and the 
specialized agencies to give similar 
urgent attention to the problems. 
The General Assembly also recom- 
mended that the Council, in its forth- 
coming work and studies on econom- 
ic development, should pay further 
attention to such questions of inter- 
national economic and commercial 
policy as may influence the devel- 
opment of the economies of under- 
developed countries. This is to be 
done with a view to making recom- 
mendations to the Assembly. 

In addition, the Council will have 
before it two new reports by the 
Secretary-General on various courses 
of action necessary to stimulate cap- 
ital investment, whether financed 
from domestic or foreign sources. 
One deals with methods of increasing 
domestic savings and of ensuring 
their most advantageous use for eco- 
nomic development (Document E 
1562); the other with current policies 
towards private foreign investments. 
The Council will also have before it 
three previous studies, dealing re- 
spectively with: (i) international 
capital movements during the inter- 
war period; (ii) relative prices of 
exports and imports of under-devel- 
oped countries; and (iii) methods of 
financing the economic development 
of under-developed countries. 


10. International Centre for 
Training in Public Administration 


At its previous session, the Council 
approved a report by the Secretary- 
General concerning the structure and 
functions of an International Centre 
for Training in Public Administra- 
tion. At this session, the Council 
will discuss an additional report 
(Document E/1577) on = arrange- 
ments to co-ordinate the program for 
training in public administration with 
the technical assistance program. 


11. Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East 


At its fifth session, the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East adopted a number of resolutions 
on such matters as statistics, techni- 
cal assistance, and membership of 


the Commission which call for action 
by the Council (Document E/1578). 


12. Report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on the United Nations Scien- 
tific Conference on the Conserva- 
tion and Utilization of Resources 


This report (Document E/1579) 
analyzes the discussion and sugges- 
tions made at the United Nations 
Conference on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources (UNS- 
CCUR) held at Lake Success in Au- 
gust and September last year. In 
his report, the Secretary-General asks 
for power to select practicable sug- 
gestions which emerged during the 
conference and which could be put 
into effect. He also emphasizes the 
timeliness of such action in view of 
the expanded technical assistance 
program. 


13. Report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on the United Nations Con- 
ference on Road and Motor Trans- 
port 


This Conference, held in August 
and September last year in Geneva, 
prepared for signature the following 
three instruments: (a) “Convention 
on Road Traffic’; (b) “Protocol on 
Road Signs and Signals’; and (c) 
“Protocol Concerning Countries or 
Territories at Present Occupied.” In 
addition, the Conference adopted a 
Final Act which, among other things. 
recommends that the Transport and 
Communications Commission should 
review periodically the progress 
achieved in relation to international 
road transport, and review further 
the matter of a common worldwide 
system of road signs and signals. In 
his report to the Council, the Secre- 
tary-General has submitted a draft 
resolution embodying these two rec- 
ommendations. 


14. Report of the Commission on 
Human Rights (fifth session) 


The Council postponed to the 
tenth session examination of four 
draft resolutions contained in this 
report (Document E/1371). These 
concern the Draft Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights, communications con- 
cerning human rights, the Year-Book 
on Human Rights, and a provisional 
questionnaire of the Trusteeship 
Council. 
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15. Survey of Forced Labor and 
Measures for its Abolition 


At its last session, the Council had 
before it two main recommendations 
concerning the composition of a 
commission to inquire into the nature 
and extent of forced labor, the rea- 
sons for which persons are made to 
do forced labor, and the treatment 
accorded to such persons. The 
Council also noted a_ resolution 
adopted by the Governing Body of 
ILO calling for an impartial inquiry 
into forced labor and for consulta- 
tion on that matter between the 
Director-General of ILO and the 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions; it considered, however, that 
the comments on the question re- 
ceived from governments up to then 
did not provide the conditions under 
which a commission of inquiry could 
operate effectively. Accordingly, the 
Council instructed the Secretary- 
General to request governments 
which have not yet stated that they 
would be prepared to co-operate in 
such an inquiry to consider whether 
they could give a reply to that effect 
before the Council's tenth session. 
The report now before the Council 
collates the replies received from 
governments. 


16. Trade Union Rights (Freedom 
of Association) 

At its previous session, the Coun- 
cil requested the ILO to proceed with 
the establishment of a Fact-Finding 
and Conciliation Commission on 
Freedom of Association. It also re- 
quested the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and the Director- 
General of ILO to consult with one 
another, with a view to formulating 
a procedure for making the services 
of the Commission available to ap- 
propriate organs of the United Na- 
tions with respect to Members of the 
United Nations which are not mem- 
bers of ILO. The Secretary-General 
was asked to report on the progress 
made in this matter to the Council's 
tenth session. In this connection, 
there will be two reports before the 
Council. One reproduces proposals 
of the Director-General of ILO and 
the Secretary-General’s comments on 
them, both of which were laid before 
the meeting of the Governing Body 
of ILO, held at Mysore, India, from 
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January 4 to January 7 this year. 
The second report indicates action 
taken in the matter by the Governing 
Body of ILO. 


17. Draft Convention on Freedom 
of Information 

In connection with this item, the 
Council is to transmit a General As- 
sembly resolution to the Commission 
on Human Rights, whereby it was 
decided to postpone further action 
on the Draft Convention (originally 
prepared by the Geneva Conference 
on Freedom of Information), and to 
request the Commission on Human 
Rights meanwhile to include ade- 
quate provisions on freedom of in- 
formation in the Draft Covenant on 
Human Rights. 


18. Report of the Social Commis- 
sion 

The Council will have before it 
several draft resolutions contained in 
this report (Document E/1568) 
which recommend endorsement of 
the Social Commission’s work pro- 
grams in the following fields: hous- 
ing; the prevention of crime and 
treatment of offenders; family, youth, 
and child welfare; rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped, includ- 
ing the blind. The report also con- 
tains a recommendation by the Com- 
mission that the over-all United 
Nations social work program for 
1950 be endorsed. 


19. Housing and Town and Coun- 
try Planning 


At its last session, the Council re- 
quested the Secretary-General to ar- 
range for a meeting of experts in 
1950 in an appropriate tropical area 
to consider technical questions relat- 
ing to housing and town and country 
planning for low-income groups in 
the humid tropics. The Social Com- 
mission subsequently recommended 
that the Secretary-General be author- 
ized, if necessary, to use the funds 
allocated for this purpose to promote 
visits by groups of experts to the 
tropical areas concerned. 


20. Report of the United Nations 
Children’s Emergency Fund 


(This report was to be distributed 
later.) 


21. United Nations Appeal for 
Children 


(The report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on the 1948 campaigns was to 
be distributed later.) 


22. Report of the Permanent Cen- 
tral Opium Board 


This report deals with the work 
of the Board in 1949, and gives 
Statistics on narcotics for the year 
1948. 


23. Implementation of Recom- 
mendations on Economic and 
Social Matters 

In accordance with a decision 
taken by the Council at its ninth 
session, a nine-member ad hoc com- 
mittee was set up: to examine the 
replies received from governments on 
the implementation of recommenda- 
tions made by the General Assembly 
and Council on economic and social 
matters; to comment on these replies; 
and to recommend means whereby 
the Council and the Secretary-Gen- 
eral could improve procedures so that 
more effective action is taken to 
carry out Council and Assembly rec- 
ommendations on economic and so- 
cial matters. The report of the ad 
hoc committee (Document E/1585) 
will be considered by the Council. 


24. Co-ordination between the 
United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies 

The Council will have two reports 
before it dealing with various aspects 
of co-ordination between the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 
One has been drawn up by the Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Co-ordi- 
nation (Document E/1572), and the 
other (Document E/1573) by the 
Secretary-General. 


25. Report of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment 

Each year the Bank presents a re- 
port on its activities to the Council 
(Document E/1557 and Add. 1). 


26. Report of the International 
Monetary Fund 


Like the Bank, the Fund also pre- 
sents a report each year on its ac- 
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tivities (Document E/1556 and Add. 
1}. 


27. General Assembly Resolution 
266 (Ill) of May 17, 1949: “’Prob- 
lems of Economic Development 
and Social Progress of the Former 
Italian Colonies” 


On May 17 last year, the General 
Assembly recommended that the 
Council should take into considera- 
tion the problems of economic devel- 
opment and social progress in the 
former Italian colonies when con- 
sidering its activities for promoting 
the economic development of under- 
developed countries. 


28. Application of the Republic 
of Korea for Membership of 
UNESCO 


The Council is empowered to rec- 
ommend that applications for mem- 
bership of UNESCO may be rejected 
in the case of states which are not 
Members of the United Nations. If, 
however, the Council has not made 
such a recommendation within six 
months of receiving an application in 
such a case, the applicant state may, 
on the recommendation of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of UNESCO, be ad- 
mitted’as a member of UNESCO by 
a two-thirds majority vote of the 
latter’s General Conference (Docu- 
ment E/1558). 


29. Inter-Governmental 
Organizations 

The Council will have before it a 
report by the Secretary-General 
(Document E/1574), dealing, among 
other things, with: (a) the future 
status of the International Relief 
Union and the International Com- 
mission for the Exploration of the 
Mediterranean Sea; and (b) the re- 
sult of consultations between the 
Secretary-General and the Director- 
General of the Organization of 
American States on the future status 
of twelve inter-American inter-gov- 
ernmental organizations. 


30. Non-Governmental 
Organizations: 

(a) Applications and _ re-applica- 
tions for consultative status; 

(b) Review of consultative ar- 
rangements; 
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(c) Question of Handbook on 
Non-Governmental Organizations. 

A report on these three matters 
will be submitted to the Council by 
its Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations. 


31. Study of the Economic Situa- 
tion of Africa 


The World Federation of United 
Nations Associations has submitted 
an item urging that a study be un- 
dertaken of the economic situation 
of Africa. 


32. International Reduction of 
Working Hours as a Consequence 
of Labor Productivity 


The American Federation of La- 
bor has suggested that the Council 
should have the necessary measures 
prepared for the gradual establish- 
ment of a 40-hour working week on 
an international scale. It has also 
suggested that the Council initiate a 
study on the question of an agree- 
ment for the further reduction of 
working hours, especially in the more 
economically advanced countries, 
with a goal of a 30-hour working 
week. Both tasks, the Federation 
has suggested, should be undertaken 
in co-operation with ILO (Document 
E/1564). 


33. Procedure for a Study of Oil 
Resources 


The International Co-operative Al- 
liance has proposed that the question 
of the development of petroleum re- 
sources be submitted for study to a 
suitable organ or specialized agency 
within the framework of the United 
Nations. This, it is suggested, should 
serve as a basis for measures, first, 
to safeguard, by international agree- 
ment, the expansion of petroleum 
production and the free access to 
petroleum, and secondly, to provide 
consumers with all reasonable facil- 
ities to cover their needs through 
organizations of their own. (Docu- 
ment E/1565). 


34. Abolition of Discriminatory 
Measures of an Economic and So- 
cial Character from which Work- 
ers Suffer on Grounds of Race and 
Color 


The World Federation of Trade 
Unions has submitted a plan for 
abolishing such discriminatory meas- 
ures (Document E/1563). 


35. Revision of Rules of Proced- 
ure of Functional Commissions 
Revision of the rules of procedure 
of the functional commissions has 
been undertaken by the Council's 
Committee on Procedure which will 
report on the matter to the Council. 


36. Calendar of Conferences for 
1950: Adjustments Consequent 
upon Decisions of the General 
Assembly and Other Changes 


The revised calendar incorporates 
adjustments made by the Secretary- 
General after consultation with the 
Interim Committee on Program of 
Meetings and adjustments resulting 
from decisions of the General As- 
sembly. 


37. Calendar of Conferences: 
Budgetary and Administrative As- 
sumptions Relating to the Pro- 
gram of Conferences for 1951 
(Document E/1582) 


38. Summary of Financial Impli- 
cations of Actions of the Council 


Before the Council approves any 
proposal which involves expenditure 
from United Nations funds, the Sec- 
retary-General must prepare and cir- 
culate to members an estimate of the 
cost involved. He must also circulate 
a summary estimate of the financial 
implications of all proposals coming 
before the Council. 


39. Confirmation of Members of 
Commissions 


The Council elects Member states 
as members of its functional com- 
missions. These states, in turn, after 
consultation with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral (in order to secure balanced 
representation in the various fields) 
nominate individuals. These nom- 
inations must be confirmed by the 
Council. 


40. Election of Members of the 
Agenda Committee for 1950 


The Council’s Agenda Committee 
is composed of the President, the two 
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Vice-Presidents, and two other mem- 
bers elected at the Council's first 
regular session each year, to hold 
Office until the first regular session in 
the succeeding year. One alternate 
is also elected for each member of 
the Committee whose continued serv- 
ice would be dependent on re-elec- 
tion to the Council before the term 
of office of the Committee expires. 


41. Election of Members of the 
Council Committee on Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations for 1950 


This Committee, a standing Com- 
mittee of the Council, consists of the 
President and five members elected 
each year at the Council's first reg- 
ular session. Its functions are to 
recommend action to the Council on 
applications by non-governmental or- 
ganizations for consultative status, 
and to consult with non-governmental 
organizations having consultative 
status in category “A”, “B”, or “C”. 


Child Aid For Korea 


Plans for a child-welfare program 
in Korea were announced on Jan- 
uary 18 by the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund 
‘with the appointment of Dr. Clar- 
ence W. MacCharles, Director of 
Public Health in Cobourg, Ontario, 
as Chief of Korean Mission. 


Dr. MacCharles expects to leave 
tor Seoul, Korea, in February. His 
first task will be to map out, in co- 
‘Operation with specialists of the 
World Health Organization and the 
Korean Ministry of Health, specific 
projects which will be of lasting bene- 
fit to Korea’s children. 

UNICEFP’s aid to Korea, for which 
the 26-nation Executive Board has 
already allocated $550,000, will be 
based on a survey made last year by 
Miss Margherita Strahler, Chief of 
UNICEF’s Mission in Japan, and Dr. 
[Thomas M. Gan, Philippine public 
health physician. These experts pro- 
posed training of child and maternal 
health workers, nutrition education 
through milk distribution demonstra- 
tions, anti-tuberculosis vaccination 
and dignostic campaigns and some 
equipment for children’s institutions. 
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New Assistant Secretary-General 
For Conference and General Services 


€ 





SHAMALDHAREE LALL 


Shamaldharee Lall, of India, who 
since 1946 has been serving his Gov- 
ernment as Secretary to the Ministry 
of Labor and as its representative on 
the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, has been 
appointed Assistant Secretary-Gen- 
eral in charge of the Department 
of Conference and General Services, 
Secretary-General Lie announced on 
January 13. Mr. Lall sueceeds Ad- 


rian Pelt, who was elected United 
Nations Commissioner in Libya, and 
his appointment is effective from the 
date he assumes his duties at Lake 
Success. 

Born in India in 1894, educated 
at Calcutta and Oxford Universities, 
Mr. Lall entered the Indian Civil 
Service in the province of Bihar and 
Orissa in 1920. He became Under- 
Secretary of its Finance Department 
in 1924, Under-Secretary of the In- 
dian Government’s Department of 
Industries and Labor in 1925, and 
Deputy Secretary in 1928, at which 
time he was elected to the Central 
Legislative Assembly. He served as 
Secretary of the Department of In- 
dustries and Labor in Bihar and 
Orissa and as a member of the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Assembly from 
1935 to 1938, when he became 
India’s Deputy High Commissioner 
and Acting High Commissioner in 
the United Kingdom, serving in that 
position till 1944. He was a member 
of the Council of State at New Delhi 
in 1946 and 1947, and Chairman of 
the Governing Body of ILO in 1949. 








Statistical Yearbook Published 


The picture of economic changes 
in the world since 1928, as presented 
in the new United Nations Statistical 
Yearbook, contains some surprises. 
For example, although production of 
most basic foods, materials, and com- 
modities has steadily risen since the 
end of World War II, it is not sub- 
stantially above the 1928 level in 
most instances, and in several cases is 
below. 

World production of wheat, rice, 
oats, and potatoes is down. That of 
cotton, wool, coal, and zinc is about 
the same. Large gains have been reg- 
istered by rubber, petroleum, rayon, 
and aluminum. 

The first comprehensive collection 
of international statistics since 1945, 
the Yearbook contains data from 239 
countries on a wide variety of eco- 
nomic and social subjects—industrial 
production, foreign trade, manpower 


resources, forestry, transport, com- 
munications, wages, prices, national 
income, banking systems, fuel and 
power, interest rates, bonds, and se- 
curities. Data on social, educational, 
and cultural activities are presented 
in such a publication for the first 
time. 
International trade, the Yearbook 
reveals, is not back to 1928 levels in 
many countries, though some have 
made large gains—notably, the 
United States and Canada, which 
have virtually doubled their export 
trade in twenty years. 

The United States has the largest 
number of daily newspapers, having 
1,781 with a circulation of 52,300,- 
000. The next largest circulations are 
in the Soviet Union, with 31,000,000, 
and in the United Kingdom, with 
29,720,000. On a per capita basis, 
the United Kingdom leads. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Foundation Laid for Technical Aid Activities 


United Nations technical aid ac- 
tivities in the economic field during 
1949 have provided a firm basis not 
only for continuing United Nations 
work in this field, but also for car- 
rying out the expanded technical aid 
program of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies which is to 
commence this year. 

This foundation, observes a Secre- 
tariat report reviewing United Na- 
tions technical aid activities during 
the past year, was laid in the course 
of providing “at least a small amount 
of much needed technical assistance 
for the economic development of 
under-developed countries, by pro- 
viding an initial body of experience 
in rendering such aid through an in- 
ternational organization, by throw- 
ing light upon operational activities 
which were not anticipated but 
against which precautions can now 
be taken, and by strengthening and 
broadening the co-operative activities 
among the several international or- 
ganizations concerned.” 


Fellowships 

United Nations technical aid last 
year involved granting fellowships, 
giving expert advice, and disseminat- 
ing technical information. 

The volume of services rendered 
during this period, states the report 
which is to be presented at the forth- 
coming session of the Economic and 
Social Council, was somewhat lim- 
ited. Nevertheless, the range of 
topics covered was very wide. Fel- 
lowships were awarded for study in 
more than twenty different fields, 
while teams of experts and explora- 
tory discussions with Member gov- 
ernments requesting technical aid 
virtually ranged the gamut of eco- 
nomic problems experienced by the 
under-developed countries. 

Twenty-six countries nominated 
152 candidates for fellowships, of 
which 68 were granted by December 
1, 1949. The fellows came from 
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Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Cambodia 
(French Union), Chile, China, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, India, 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Poland, Syria, 
Thailand, Venezuela, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

During the year under review, 
host facilities were offered by fifteen 
Members, namely, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Denmark, France, India, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Sweden, United Kingdom, and 
United States. 

The principal fields of study of the 
fellowship holders included: eco- 
nomic planning, combined resource 
development, public administration, 
statistics, co-operatives, finance and 
trade, fiscal methods, hydraulics, 
photogrammetry (the use of aerial 
photographs in the appraisal of re- 
sources), mineral exploration, tele- 


communications, road and rail trans- 
portation, electricity production, and 
blast furnace operation. 

Almost all the fellows were senior 
officials of their governments, with 
considerable experience in the field 
of economic development. 

Some difficulties were experienced 
in getting the fellowship program 
started. Most of these were due to 
the fact that a number of Member 
governments were not able to for- 
ward full details to the Selection 
Committee of the United Nations 
Department of Economic Affairs on 
the background, qualifications, ex- 
perience, and proposed field of study 
of each candidate nominated by 
them. “This,” says the report, “re- 
sulted in a situation which frustrated. 
the efforts of both the Secretariat 
and of officials in the host countries 
quickly to develop adequate pro- 
grams of work in advance of the ar- 
rival of fellows.” In addition, some 


UNITED NATIONS FELLOWSHIPS: A group of holders of fellowships at Lake Success. 
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of the fellows over-estimated their 
language ability necessary for pur- 
portation, electricity production, and 
suing their studies abroad. There 
were also cases of delay in connec- 
tion with the Secretary-General’s 
negotiations with host governments 
regarding the placement of candi- 
dates. 


Because of these difficulties, which 
resulted chiefly from the fact that the 
program was being initiated in 1949, 
some fellows were unable to com- 
plete their studies last year. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the experience 
gained in 1949 will enable similar 
difficulties to be avoided in 1950. 


Expert Advice 


Numerous enquiries were received 
in the period under review from 
Member governments in every part 
of the world except Europe, about 
obtaining expert advice and assist- 
ance in connection with their eco- 
nomic development problems. The 
experts who were sent out were 
drawn from a variety of national- 
ities. 

Some of the enquiries quickly re- 
sulted in the negotiation of formal 
arrangements and the actual exten- 
sions of aid, while others required 
considerably more time during which 


formal or informal notes were ex- 
changed between the Secretariat and 
the enquiring government. 


In the course of these negotia- 
tions, the nature of some of the orig- 
inal requests was changed consider- 
ably, while the implementation of 
others had to be postponed to allow 
the requesting government to take 
necessary preliminary steps or to 
give the Secretariat sufficient time to 
find the necessary experts. 


Formal negotiations or actual ar- 
rangements for rendering technical 
aid were entered into with the fol- 
lowing countries: Afghanistan, Boli- 
via, Brazil, Burma, Chile, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Iran, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Philippines, and Thailand. 


In addition, individual consulta- 
tions on census problems in Bolivia, 
Chile, Iran, Paraguay, Peru, Syria, 
and Uruguay have been held with 
the authorities of these countries by 
census experts of the United Nations 
Statistical Office. 


Technical Information 


In view of staff and financial lim- 
itations, the report states, only a 
modest start was made in providing 
services to spread technical informa- 
tion. The following were the main 
types of services involved: 


CHECKING APPLICATIONS for United Nations fellowships with Greek civil servants and students. 
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© The beginnings of a “clearing 
house service” to handle specific en- 
quiries for technical information. 


©@ The development of contacts with 
governments and other sources of 
information to permit the rapid lo- 
cation of experts available for tech- 
nical aid services. 


e The organization of seminars or 
meetings of groups of experts to deal 
with problems of special interest to 
under-developed countries. 


@ The publication of a _ periodic 
“Economic Development Bulletin.” 


@ The publication of handbooks. 


The development of each of these 
activities, adds the report, is being 
cautiously undertaken, and every en- 
deavor is being made to ensure that 
they do not duplicate services al- 
ready available elsewhere. Thus, in 
regard to technical publications, the 
report says, the main service “may 
be rather the preparation of biblio- 
graphical aids to the already vast 
economic and technical literature 
available.” Preparations are now 
under way for a bibliography of in- 
dexes and abstracts of economic and 
technical literature to serve as a gen- 
eral guide to available literature in 
these fields. A second bibliography 
is being prepared in accordance with 
a request from a Member govern- 
ment. 


Contacts: A wide range of con- 
tacts has been established in the eco- 
nomic and technical fields covered 
for the United Nations assistance 
program. These have been set up 
with governmental agencies, private 
institutions engaged in research and 
related technical activities, and with 
many individual experts. 


Seminars and Meetings of Ex- 
perts: The United Nations Statistical 
Office and FAO have collaborated in 
organizing statistical training centres 
in various parts of the world. This 
has been done in view of the im- 
minence of comprehensive popula- 
tion and agricultural censuses in a 
number of countries. Two such in- 
stitutes were in operation in mid- 
December 1949, one in Cairo and 
one in New Delhi. 

In addition, a seminar was or- 
ganized during the year under review 
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on the domestic financing of eco- 
nomic development. (See page 131.) 

Economic Development Bulletin. 
The first experimental issue of this 
“Bulletin” is now being prepared. It 
will concentrate attention on infor- 
mation about the technical aid pro- 
gram of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. It is intended 
to bring together information which 
is of importance to officials on Mem- 
ber nations concerned with economic 
development and technical assistance. 
It will contain reports of conferences 
and activities of international or- 
ganizations pertinent to economic 
development activities as well as bib- 


liographies and notes on technical 
developments of outstanding inter- 
est to the less-developed countries. 

Handbooks. Two handbooks have 
been prepared. One deals with tech- 
niques and methods used in the man- 
ufacture, formulation, and applica- 
tion of insecticides (DDT, Pyre- 
thrum and BHC). The other is the 
provisional Population Census Hand- 
book issued in October last year for 
use in the census training centres. 

Developments in regard to both 
the “Economic Development Bul- 
letin” and handbooks will be closely 
related to the proven need for such 
services. 





Implementing Resolutions 


Problems involved in implementing 
resolutions of the General Assembly 
and the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil on economic and social matters 
were examined by a nine-member 
ad hoc Committee of the Council, 
which met at Lake Success from De- 
cember 7 to December 22 last year. 
Consisting of representatives of Aus- 
tralia, China, France, Lebanon, Po- 
land, the U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 
United States, and Venezuela, its 
tasks were, among other things, to: 


@® Comment on the form of replies 
to requests for information received 
by the Secretary-General on steps 
Member nations have taken to imple- 
ment the recommendations. 


@ Recommend methods of securing 
more useful replies in future. 


@ Recommend means whereby the 
Council might improve procedure in 
order that more effective action 
might be taken as a result of the 
recommendations. 


To Assist Governments 


The object of its work, said the 
Committee in its report, was not to 
pillory governments which had been 
unabie to carry out fully or to report 
adequately on the recommendations 
that had been made, but to assist 
governments in reporting and thus 
help them carry out the recommen- 
dations. The Committee appreciated 
the fact that governments which 
were at different stages of economic 
and social development might en- 
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counter different problems and that 
progress might be slow in some fields 
of the Council’s work. 

Many replies, the Committee 
noted, seemed inadequate or unsat- 
isfactory, but the cause, it believed, 
often lay in the resolutions them- 
selves. The requests were too many, 
and were not sufficiently precise. 
Governments were not given long 
enough to carry out a recommenda- 
tion before they were asked to re- 
port on it. In addition, many gov- 
ernments found that they could not 
afford to spare skilled staff to spend 
a great deal of time in preparing re- 
plies. 

Further, many Assembly and 
Council resolutions were vague in 
language and therefore did not con- 
stitute a guide for precise action; 
or they covered too wide a field for 
governments to report on. 

The ad hoc Committee accord- 
ingly believed that the Assembly and 
the Council should endeavor, so far 
as it was consistent with the real 
needs of the United Nations, to re- 
duce the number of their resolutions 
containing recommendations and re- 
quiring replies on implementation. 
Recommendations should be as clear 
and precise as possible, so there 
would be no doubt as to exactly 
what action Members were expected 
to take. In addition, the Secretary- 
General should not ask governments 
for information which he had already 
received officially in other ways or 
in response to earlier questions, un- 


ERITREA: (Continued from p. 135) 
be necessary in carrying out its re- 
sponsibilities,” and, in addition to 
touring various regions of the terri- 
tory, will probably visit Addis Ababa 
in neighboring Ethiopia, and the 
Red Sea port of Jibuti, in French 
Somaliland. During its three to four 
months’ investigation of the situation 
in Eritrea, the Commission will take 
into account the following main fac- 
tors: 
e The views of the various racial, 
religious, and political groups of the 
provinces, and the capacity of the 
Eritrean people for self-government. 
e The interests of peace and secur- 
ity in East Africa. 
e@ The rights and claims of Ethiopia, 
based on geographical, historical, 
ethnic, or economic reasons, includ- 
ing “in particular Ethiopia’s legiti- 
mate need for adequate access to the 
sea.” (In this respect, several pro- 
posals were advanced, during the As- 
sembly’s consideration of the prob- 
lem, suggesting an Ethiopian sea out- 
let at the port of Assab, in Eastern 
Eritrea.) 
e The various suggestions made for 
the disposal of Eritrea at the fourth 
session of the General Assembly. 
(See the Bulletin, vol. VII, no. 8.) 
During the Assembly’s considera- 
tion of the Eritrean question, its 
First (Political and Security) Com- 
mittee heard the views of various 
representatives of the local popula- 
tion. In pursuing its investigation on 
the spot, the Commission will hear 
further representative views of the 
territory’s population, including mi- 
norities, organizations, and individ- 
uals. 





less new or later information might 
be expected. 

Assembly and Council recommen- 
dations on economic and social mat- 
ters, the Committee added, should 
be reported on and examined in a 
regular two-year cycle beginning with 
the recommendations adopted in 
1948 and 1949. A time-table for this 
purpose was accordingly suggested. 

Finally, the ad hoc Committee 
recommended that the Economic and 
Social Council should follow the 
procedures it had put forward and 
should request the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to act in accordance with these 
recommendations. 
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The Security Council . 


dor, Egypt, and Cuba, after Mr. 
Malik’s departure. They expressed 
their regret that the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative was not present, and in- 
serted in the record their rejection of 
any implication that they did not act 
independently. 


A New Situation 


The Yugoslav representative, Dr. 
Bebler, then rose on a point of order. 
A new situation had arisen, he said, 
in which five members of the Coun- 
cil had failed to vote affirmatively 
on maintaining the representative of 
the old Government of China. 

Dr. Bebler therefore questioned 
whether Dr. Tsiang—“whose creden- 
tials and powers have been objected 
to so strenuously’—was the best 
person to preside in January. He 
proposed that the Council dispense 
with rule 18 (which stipulates that 
the Presidency should be held in turn 
by Council members according to 
English alphabetical order), and that 
the Cuban representative continue as 
President for a month. 

This was opposed by Mr. Chauvel, 
of France. As he viewed it, rule 
18 had already been applied, since 
the Chinese representative had taken 
the Chair, and it was rule 17 that 
was involved. The phrase, “with 
the same rights,” included, in Mr. 
Chauvel’s opinion, the right of Presi- 
dency. Although it had been con- 
tended that this rule was irrelevant, 
the only clear reason he could see 
for this contention was that the 
issue under discussion was very im- 
portant. “A question,” said the 
French representative, “is deemed to 
be important when the Soviet Union 
delegation happens to attach im- 
portance to it.” 

Mr. Chauvel challenged the right 
of the U.S.S.R. representative to 
refuse to co-operate with the Coun- 
cil. The Soviet Union delegation, 
he observed, had already nullified the 
will of the Council some 42 times 
by application of the veto. 

“But I submit,” he concluded, 
“that it cannot go still farther and 
cripple the entire activity of the 
Security Council.” 

It was unnecessary, said Mr. 
Gross, of the United States, for any 
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delegation to defend itself against 
the “type of charge” made by the 
Soviet representative. This was 
threadbare propaganda which had 
lost its color and shape. 

In Mr. Gross’s opinion, the ab- 
sence of the Soviet representative 
should not prevent the Council from 
conducting “the business to which we 
are pledged.” The United States 
Government did not consider that 
the absence of a permanent member 
in any way diminished the powers or 
authority of the Council. This view 
was supported by Article 28 of the 
Charter, which read that “the Secur- 
ity Council shall be so organized as 
to be able to function continuously.” 

Further, the work of the United 
Nation was too important for the 
peoples of the world to be “imperiled 
at the whim of a member motivated 
by malice or a desire for propa- 
ganda.” The principles of the Char- 
ter were endangered if other members 
allowed such “arbitrary action” to 
deter them from proceeding. 

Five members of the Security 
Council did not recognize the Gov- 
ernment which Dr. Tsiang represent- 
ed. However, only one of these five 
had chosen to act in a manner “dis- 
loyal to the United Nations and to 
the Security Council,” and to refuse 
to accept a decision taken by the 
Council in accordance with the Char- 
ter and the rules of procedure. 

In view of the vote which had 
been taken by the Council, the 
Cuban representative then invited 
Dr. Tsiang to take the Chair again. 
Before proceeding to the provisional 
agenda, the President asked the 
Yugoslav representative to put his 
proposal in writing, so that it couid 
be circulated. 


Yugoslav Proposal 

The Yugoslav draft resolution, 
which was considered on January 
17, contained three operative clauses: 
suspending rule 18 of the Provisional 
Rules of Procedure, inviting Cuba to 
take the Chair immediately and re- 
tain it until February 28, and decid- 
ing to return to rule 18 on March 1. 

In formally presenting his draft 
resolution, Dr. Bebler stated that the 
last two clauses were only one of a 
number of possible solutions. He 


was willing, he said, to accept any 
solution other than one which would 
maintain Dr. Tsiang as President. 
Dr. Blanco, of Cuba, considered 
that the proposal again raised, al- 
though in a different scope and for 
more limited purposes, the question 
of the rights of the Chinese repre- 
sentative. Since the Council had 
already taken a decision on the mat- 
ter and sustained the validity of the 
Chinese credentials, any proposal 
aimed at taking away or restricting 
in any way the rights of a repre- 
sentative whose credentials had been 
challenged would be out of place. 
Dr. Viteri-Lafronte recalled that 
he had originally proposed something 
similar to the Yugoslav proposal in 
suggesting that rule 20 be applied. 
But, after what had taken place and 
following the stand taken by a cer- 
tain delegation, he considered the 
situation radically altered. Ecuador 
would therefore oppose the Yugo- 
slav proposal. 
The President then put paragraphs 
1 and 2 of the proposal to the vote. 
They were rejected by a vote of 1 
(Yugoslavia) in favor, 6 (China, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, France, Unit- 
ed States) against, with 3 abstentions 
(India, Norway, United Kingdom). 
Dr. Bebler therefore withdrew the 
remaining clauses of his proposal. 
The agenda for the meeting was 
then declared completed. 





Change in Documents 

United Nations documents have 
been given a “new look” since the 
beginning of the year. For greater 
economy and efficiency, changes have 
been or will be made in page size, 
type, design of title pages, and page 
layouts. 

The colored cover on mimeo- 
graphed documents emanating from 
the Security, Trusteeship, and Eco- 
nomic and Social Councils has been 
eliminated. Paragraphs in summary 
reports are numbered for ease of 
reference among the several language 
editions. 

A standard page size of 8-2 by 
11 inches has been adopted for all 
official records, most periodicals, and 
many substantive studies; a page size 
of 6 by 9 inches will be used for the 
remaining substantive studies issued 
by the Secretariat. 
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Status of Conventions 
and Agreements Charted 


TITLE 


| 


Convention on Privi- 
leges and Immunities of 
United Nations 


[Feb. 13, 1946—_ 


The tabulation below shows the progress or Status 
of the multilateral conventions and agreements de- 
posited with the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, with the exception of those relating to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (1947) and 
the Annecy Protocol (1949). 


Action in 1949 


—_— inl aail ay 


SIGNATURES WITHOUT 
RESERVATIONS 


SIGNATURES WITH 
RESERVATIONS 


RATIFICATION, ACCEPT- 


ANCE, OR ACCESSION 


DATE DATE IN FORCE 





In force with regard to 
each state on deposit of 
instrument of accession. 
Total to end of 1949: 


Australia, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Costa Rica, 
Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, 
Luxembourg 


adopted by General 
Assembly 





Constitution of the | 
World Health Organi- | 


36 

July 22, 1946— Bolivia, Costa Rica, | Apr. 7, 1948 

signed at New York Ecuador, Guatemala, | Membership total 
Honduras, Israel, (1949): 67 


zation* 


Protocol Concerning the | July 22, 1946— 


Office International 
d'hygiéne publique 





Convention on the Pre-| Dec. 9, 1946— 


vention and  Punish- 
ment of the Crime of 
Genocide 


Protocol amending 
Agreements, Conven- 
tions, and Protocols 


on Narcotic Drugs con- 
cluded in 1912, 1925, 
1931, 1936 


Constitution of the In-| 
ternational Refugee Or- | 
ganization* 


Protocol to amend Con- 
vention for the Suppres- 
sion of the Circulation 


of and Traffic in Ob- 
scene Publications 
(1923) 

Protocol to amend 


Conventions of 1921 


and 1933 for the Sup-| 


| Nov. 12, 1947 


Lebanon, Luxem- 
bourg, Paraguay, 
Peru, Republic of 
Korea, Uruguay 


Ceylon, Guatemala, | Oct. 20, 1947 
| signed at New York Honduras, Luxem- 
| bourg, Venezuela 





90 days after the 20th 
ratification or accession 
Total to end of 1949: 5 


Australia, Ecuador, 
Ethiopia, Iceland, 
Norway 


Belgium, Burma, 
Canada, China, Co- 
lombia, Cuba, Den- 
mark, El Salvador, 
Greece, Guatemala, 
Honduras, India, Iran, 
Israel, Lebanon, New 
Zealand, Sweden. 
(These must be fol- 
lowed by ratification) 


| Byelorussian S.S.R., 

| Czechoslovakia, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R. 


adopted by the 
General Assembly 


Dec. 11, 1946— Denmark, Greece, Dec. 11, 1946, between 

signed at Lake Suc- Luxembourg signatories without res- 

cess ervations or states de- 
positing instrument of 

accession 

| heaton oe 

c | ° 
Dec. 15, 1946— | Italy Switzerland Aug. 20, 1948 


Membership total 


opened for signature 
(1949): 18 


Nov. 12, 1947 (amend- 
ments not yet in force) 


| Albania, Denmark, 
Finland, Guatemala, 
Netherlands 


| Burma, Italy, 


“Nov. 12, 1947— | 
| United Kingdom 


signed at Lake Suc- 
cess 


Nov. 12, 1947 (amend- 
ments not yet in force) 


| Albania, Denmark, 
Finland, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Switzerland 


Burma 





| 


signed at Lake Suc- 
cess 


pression of the Traf- | 
fic in Women = and} 
Children, and Women| 


of Full Age 
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TITLE 


Convention on the In- | Mar. 6, 1948— 


ter-Governmental Mari- | 
time Consultative Or- | 
ganization 

' 


| 


Agreement on Most- 
Favored Nation Treat- 
ment for Areas of West- 
erm Germany under 
Military Occupation 
Protocol bringing un- 
der International Con- 
trol Drugs outside the 
Scope of the 1931 
Convention as amend- 
ed by the 1946 Proto- 
col 


Protocol Amending In- 
ternational Convention 
Relating to Economic 
Statistics (1928) 








Revised General Act on 
the Pacific Settlement | 
of Disputes 





Protocol amending In- | 
ternational Agreement | 
for the Suppression of 
the White Slave Traffic | 
(1904) and Internation- | 
al Convention for Sup- | 
pression of White Slave | 
Traffic (1910) 


Protocol to amend the 
Agreement for the Sup- 
pression of the Circula- | 
tion of Obscene Publi- | 
cations (1910) 








Agreement Providing 
for the Provisional Ap- 
plication of the Draft 
International Customs 
Conventions on Tour- 
ing, Commercial Road | 
Vehicles, and the Inter- | 
national Transport of 
Goods by Road 





Agreement for Facili- 


tating the International | opened for signature | minican 


Circulation of Visual | 
and Auditory Materials 
of an Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural | 
Character, with Proto- 
col of signature 


Action in 1949 


SIGNATURES WITH 
DATE RESERVATIONS RESERVATIONS 








Netherlands, 


signed at Geneva United Kingdom 


China, Denmark, - 
Dominican Republic, 
| Syria 


Sept. 14, 1948— 
signed at Geneva 


Iraq, Philippines 


Ethiopia, Italy, Po- 
land, Sweden, Yemen 


Nov. 19, 1948— 
signed at Paris 


Albania, Ceylon, 
Denmark, Egypt, 


SIGNATURES WITHOUT | RATIFICATION, ACCEPT- 
ANCE, OR ACCESSION 





DATE IN FORCE 


On the day that 2) 
states, of which seven 
shall have a total of at 
|least 1,000,000 gross 
tons of shipping, have 
| become parties. Total 
to end of 1949: 3 


Oct. 14, 1948 





Finland, France, Nor- 


way, Yugoslavia 


Dec. 9, 1948— Italy 
signed at Paris Finland, France, 
India, Norway 
Apr. 28, 1949— Belgium 
adopted by General 

Assembly 


May 4, 1949— | Belgium, Brazil, Australia, Canada, 
signed at Lake Suc- Cuba, Czechoslovakia, | Ceylon, Chile, China, 
cess Denmark, Egypt, France, Iraq, Norway, | 
India, Iran, Luxem- | United Kingdom 
| bourg, Netherlands 

Pakistan, Turkey, 

United States, 

| Yugoslavia 


Egypt, Finland, 
India, Switzerland 





| Austria, Denmark, 





Dec. 9, 1948 (amend- 
ments not yet in force) 


'90 days after accession 
of at least two Con- 
| tracting Parties. Total to 
lend of 1949: 1 


|May 4, 1949 (amend- 
| ments not yet in force) 
| 





May 4, 1949— | Belgium, Brazil, | Australia, Canada _| Egypt, Finland, 
signed at Lake Suc- | Colombia, Cuba, | Ceylon, China, | India, Switzerland 
cess Czechoslovakia, Den-| France, Norway, | 


mark, Egypt, El Salva-| U.S.S.R., United 

| dor, India, Iran, Iraq,| Kingdom 
Luxembourg, Nether- | 

lands, Pakistan, Tur- | 
key, United States, | 
Yugoslavia | 


May 4, 1949 (amend- 
ments not yet in force) 








June 16, 1949— 
signed at Geneva 


| (not for Touring) 


Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union, Czechoslovakia, Netherlands| Jan. 1, 1950 
(latter three subject to ratification), France, Italy, Norway, Switzer- | 
land, Austria (not for Transport of Goods by Road), United Kingdom | 





July 15, 1949— Afghanistan, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, Do- | 


Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, | 
at Lake Success | Greece, Haiti, Iran, Lebanon, Netherlands | 
| (with reservation), Norway, Philippines, 


| United States, Uruguay. (These signatures 
| must be followed by acceptances) 


| 90 days after deposit of 
10th instrument of ac 
ceptance or accession. 
| Total to end of 1949: 
none 
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| | 
SIGNATURES WITHOUT | RATIFICATION, ACCEPT- 
TITLE DATE RESERVATIONS RESERVATIONS ANCE, OR ACCESSION | DATE IN FORCE 


| 





| SIGNATURES WITH 
| 
Aug. 13, 1949 








Memorandum of Un-| Aug. 13, 1949— | | Belgium, Brazil, 
derstanding Relative to| signed at Annecy Canada, Denmark, 
Application to the West- | | Dominican Republic, 
ern Sectors of Berlin | France, India, Nether- | 
of the Agreement on | lands, Syria, United | 
Most - Favored Nation | Kingdom, United 
Treatment (Above) | States, Norway 


Convention on Road| Sept. 19, 1949— 
Traffic signed at Geneva 


} 





| 30 days after deposit of 
| Sth instrument of rati- 
| fication or accession. 
Total to end of 1949: 


Denmark, Czechoslo-} Austria, Belgium, 

vakia, Dominican Re-| Egypt, Israel, Italy, 

public, France, India,} Luxembourg, Nether- 
Lebanon (subject to} lands, Switzerland, 
ratification), Norway,| United States, | none 
Philippines, Sweden, | Yugoslavia 
Union of South Afri- 
ca, United Kingdom 





| 
| 





Belgium, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Egypt, France, India, Italy, Lebanon (subject 
to ratification), Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
| Norway, Philippines, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, 
United States. 


Protocol Concerning| Sept. 19, 1949— 
Countries or Territories | signed at Geneva 
at Present Occupied | 


| Fifteen months after de- 


Belgium, Czechoslo- | 
vakia, Denmark, | posit of Sth instrument 


Egypt, France, India, | of ratification or acces- 
Israel, Italy, Luxem- | sion. Total to end of 
bourg, Netherlands, | 1949: none 

: Switzerland, Yugo- | 
| slavia 





Austria, Lebanon 
(subject to ratifica- 
tion), Norway, 

| Sweden 
| 

| 


Protocol on Road Signs | Sept. 19, 1949— 
and Signals signed at Geneva 








| 


Fund: Thailand. Membership total: 48. 

UPU: Ceylon, Burma. Membership total: 90. 

ITU: Afghanistan, Bolivia, Ceylon, Costa Rica, In- 
donesia (Netherlands Indies had membership 
previously), Israel, Japan, Liberia, Paraguay, 
Yemen. Membership total: 81. 

WMO (not yet in existence): Ratifications—A ustralia, 
Burma, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, 
Finland, France, India, Mexico, Philippines, Switz- 
erland, Thailand, Turkey, United States; acces- 
sions—Israel, Peru. By the end of 1949, nineteen 
ratifications and six accessions had been deposited; 
five more are necessary to bring WMO into being. 


* Membership gains in 1949 for other specialized 
agencies were: 

ILO: Israel. Membership total remains 60, Yugo- 
slavia’s resignation having become effective in 
1949, 

FAO: Afghanistan, Indonesia, Israel, Republic of 
Korea, Sweden. Membership total at end of 
1949: 63. 

UNESCO: Burma, Israel, Monaco, Pakistan. Mem- 
bership total: 50. 

ICAO: Cuba, Finland, Israel, Lebanon. Membership 
total: 55. 


Bank: Thailand. Membership total: 48. 





United Nations—should not be made 
to suffer because of a political strug- 


abstention (United Kingdom). 
When the Trusteeship Council 


(Continued from page 118.) l 


abstaining were Australia and India. 
In addition to the U.S.S.R., negative 
votes were cast by the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 

On January 23, the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative in the Economic and Social 
Council’s Committee on Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations withdrew 
when his motion to unseat the Chi- 
nese representative was defeated by 
a vote of 1 (U.S.S.R.) to 3 (China, 
France, and the United States), with 
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convened at Geneva on January 19, 
the representative of the Soviet 
Union, one of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Council, was not present. 

At a press conference on January 
20, the Secretary-General said, in 
part, “I had hoped for a quiet and 
orderly solution of the question of 
répresentation in the United Nations 
of the 450,000,000 people of China. 

“The work of the United Nations 
—the prestige and influence of the 


gle over what Chinese Government 
to recognize. 

“Equally, the Chinese people 
should not be deprived of representa- 
tion in the United Nations. 

“Whatever the outcome of the 
present dispute about recognition, 
the first consideration for all the 
Members should be that the United 
Nations be permitted and encouraged 
to continue to function unimpaired.” 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 





A complete calendar of conferences, covering sections 
I to VI below, is published monthly by the Con- 
ference Division, United Nations, Lake Success. Or- 
ganizations included in these categories may obtain 
copies of this calendar by writing to the above address. 


Section |—United Nations 


In Session 


1946 


Jan. 17 Security Council. INTERIM HQ. 

Mar. 25 Military Staff Committee 
INTERIM HQ. 

June 14 Atomic Energy Commission 
INTERIM HQ. 


Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Com- 
mittee INTERIM HQ. 


1947 


Mar. 24 Commission for Conventional 
Armaments INTERIM HQ. 
Nov. 21 United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans ATHENS 


1948 


June 14 Ad hoc Committee of the 
United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans SALONIKA 

June 15 United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan 

INTERIM HQ. AND NEW DELHI 


1949 


Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine... GENEVA 
Jan. 29 United Nations Commission 
for Indonesia INDONESIA 
Feb. 2 United Nations Commission on 
Korea SEOUL 


1950 


Jan. 10 United Nations Commission 
for Eritrea ASMARA 
Jan. 16 Interim Committee 
INTERIM HQ. 
Jan. 16 Ad hoc Committee on State- 
lessness and Related Problems 
INTERIM HQ. 
Jan. 18 Economic and Employment 
Commission—Sth session 
INTERIM HQ. 
Jan. 19 Trusteeship Council—6th ses- 
sion GENEVA 
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Forthcoming 


Feb. 1 Economic and Social Council— 
Agenda Committee INTERIM HQ. 
Feb. 6 Regional Conference of Non- 

Governmental Organizations 
BANGKOK 


Feb. 7 Economic and Social Council— 
10th session INTERIM HQ. 


Feb. 7 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Coal Committee—Alloca- 
tions Working Party GENEVA 

Feb. 7 United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund—Pro- 
gram Committee INTERIM HQ. 

Feb. 9 United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund—Joint 
Meeting with WHO on Streptomy- 
cin Therapy in Children and Adults 

PARIS 


Feb. 13 Ad hoc Committee on Slavery 
INTERIM HQ. 


Feb. 13 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Inland Transport Commit- 
tee—ad hoc Working Party on Road 
Traffic Convention GENEVA 

Feb. 14 Consultative Committee on 
Public Information INTERIM HQ. 


Feb. 20 Consultative Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Questions—7th session 
INTERIM HQ. 

Feb. 20 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Inland Transport Commit- 
tee—ad hoc Working Party of Road 
Customs Experts GENEVA 
Feb. 21 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Coal Committee ....GENEVA 
Feb. 23 United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund—Execu- 
tive Board INTERIM HQ. 
Feb. 28 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Steel Committee ...GENEVA 


Mar. 8 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Inland Transport Commit- 
tee—Sub-committee on Road Trans- 
port GENEVA 

Mar. 13 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Inland Transport Commit- 
tee—Sub-committee on Road Trans- 
port GENEVA 


Mar. 13 United Nations Conference on 
Declaration of Death of Missing Per- 


sons ........INTERIM HQ. 
Mar. 20 Population Commission—Sth 
session cceveassissesencee cM: EEO. 


Mar. 20 Sub-Commission on Employ- 
ment and Economic Stability—4th 
session giteteiene INTERIM HQ. 

Mar. 20 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Committee on Agricultural 
Problems a GENEVA 

Mar. 22 International Civil Service Ad- 
visory Board GENEVA 

Mar. 27 Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission—4th session 

INTERIM HQ. 

Mar. 27 Commission on Human Rights 

—6th session INTERIM HQ. 


Mar. 27 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Industry and Materials Com- 
mittee ......GENEVA 

Mar. 28 Social Commission—Agenda 
Committee INTERIM HQ. 

Mar. 28 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Inland Transport Cttee.GENEVA 

Apr. 3 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Timber Committee ...GENEVA 

“ipr. 3 Social Commission—sixth ses- 
sion INTERIM HQ. 

Apr. 10 Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
—fifth session . INTERIM HQ. 

Apr. 11 Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions 

INTERIM HQ. 

Apr. 17 Sub-Commission on Economic 

Development—fourth session 
INTERIM HQ. 

Apr. 26 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Inland Transport Committee 
—Group of Experts to Study a Uni- 
form System of Accountancy for 
Railways GENEVA 

April Investments Committee 

INTERIM HQ. 


Section Il—Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 


In Session 


Jan. 23 Preparatory Technical Tripar- 
tite Conference on Training of 
Adults GENEVA 


Forthcoming 


Feb. 8 Committee of Social Security 
Experts—Ist session 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
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BEBO SAORI a RE Em a aarorvsannr 


Feb. 27 Governing Body—1I1Ith ses- 
sion ..... vecsseee.GENEVA 


Feb. 28 International Pneumoconiosis 
Conference AUSTRALIA 


UNESCO 
In Session 
Jan. 30 International Music Council— 
Ist general assembly PARIS 
Forthcoming 


Feb. 2 International Federation of Chil- 
dren’s Communities — Co-ordination 


Committee—6th session .... PARIS 
Feb. 8 Expert Committee on the Free- 
dom of the Artist..... .....PARIS 
Feb. 9 Meeting of Exports on Ger- 
many PARIS 
Feb. 13 Executive Board—19th ses- 
sion ; PARIS 


Feb. 16 Executive Board—External Re- 
lations Committee—Sth session PARIS 


Feb. 16 Executive Board—Finance 
Committee—16th session PARIS 


Feb. 16 Committee of Experts on Edu- 
cational and Cultural Exchange Pro- 
gram for Industrial and Agricultural 
Workers PARIS 


Feb. 27 Joint Meeting with Interna- 
tional Union for Child Welfare 
LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND 


Mar. 1 Committee of Experts on the 
Importation of Educational Scientific 
and Cultural Materials GENEVA 

Mar. 6 Temporary Advisory Committee 
on Engineering Sciences PARIS 

Mar. 13 Committee of Experts on 
Press ....PARIS 

Mar. 20 Committee of Experts on 
Braille ; PARIS 

Early March International Voluntary 
Work Camps Coordinating Commit- 
tee . saab oasweecezacace 

March Temporary International Coun- 
cil for Educational Reconstruction 


PARIS 

March Meeting of Representatives from 
War Devastated Countries........PARIS 
March Meeting on Population Prob- 
lems .....PARIS 


March Meeting on the Technique of 
International Conferences NEW YORK 
Early April International Voluntary 
Work Camps Coordinating Commit- 
We sssises secncaraaebeea “4 PARIS 
April Working Party on Role of Young 
People on Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Reconstruction PARIS 
Late April Annual Conference of Or- 
ganizers of International Work 
Camps = PARIS 
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ICAO 
In Session 


Jan. 25 Air Transport Committee 
MONTREAL 


Jan. 31 Air Navigation Commission— 


3rd_ session MONTREAL 
Forthcoming 

Feb. 14 Meteorological Divisional 

Meeting—3rd session PARIS 


March 21 Special meeting on African- 
Indian Ocean Fixed Services HAVANA 
March 21 African-Indian Ocean—Mid- 
dle East special frequency meet- 
ing PARIS 
Apr. 11 Caribbean Regional Air Navi- 
gation Meeting UNDETERMINED 
Apr. Caribbean-South American-South 

Atlantic special frequency meeting 
UNDETERMINED 


WHO 


In Session 


Jan. 16 Executive Board GENEVA 


Forthcoming 


Feb. 6 Expert Committee on Profes- 
sional and Technical Education 
GENEVA 
Feb. 9—Joint Meeting with UNICEF 
on Streptomycin Therapy of Tuber- 
culosis in children and adolescents 
PARIS 
Feb, 20—Expert Committee on Nursing 
GENEVA 
February Joint Committee of Experts 
with ILO on Industrial Hygiene 
GENEVA 
Apr. 20 Expert Committee on the Uni- 
fication of Pharmacopoeias 
NEW YORK 
May 8 World Health Assembly GENEVA 
1950 Joint Committee of Experts with 
WHO on the Hygiene of Seafarers 
UNDETERMINED 
1950 Preliminary Meeting of Represent- 
atives of Governments and Special- 
ized Agencies on Migration 
UNDETERMINED 


FAO 
In Session 
Jan. 30 Nutrition Committee for South 
East Asia RANGOON 
Forthcoming 


Feb. International Rice Commission— 
2nd session RANGOON 





Feb. Far East Nutrition Committee 
BANGKOK 
Apr. Conference on livestock breeding 
LATIN AMERICA 
Apr. Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council— 
2nd session... CRONULLA, AUSTRALIA 
May FAO Council—8th session ROME 


ITU 


In Session 


June 23 (1949) High Frequency Broad- 
casting Conference—Technical Plan 


Committee—4th session PARIS 
Forthcoming 
Apr. 1 3rd International High Fre- 


quency Broadcasting Conference 
FLORENCE 


iRO 


Var. 8 Executive Committee—7th ses- 
sion GENEVA 
Mar. 14 General Council—Sth session 
GENEVA 


ICc-ITO 


Feb. 23 Meeting of the Contracting 
Parties of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade—4th session 

GENEVA 


Section III—Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions listed below have been granted 
consultative status with the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions or have a similar status with one 
or more of the Specialized Agencies of 
the United Nations. 


Feb. 15 International Chamber of 





Commerce—General Transport Com- 
mission (ECOSOC, FAO, ICAO) 

PARIS 

Feb. 26 World's Young Women’s 

Christian Association — Executive 
Committee (ECOSOC, UNESCO) 

GENEVA 


February International Chamber of 
Commerce—Air Freight Exchange 
(ECOSOC, FAO, ICAO) PARIS 

Late February International Chamber 
of Commerce—Commission on In- 
ternational Protection of Patents, 
Trade Marks, and other Industrial 
Property Rights (ECOSOC, FAO, 
ICAO) PARIS 
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United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


General Assembly 


Interim Committee 


Ist MEETING—JAN. 16 

Third session: opened: Joao Carlos 
Muniz (Brazil) elected Chairman; Ab- 
dur Rahim Khan (Pakistan) and Joseph 
Nisot (Belgium) Vice-Chair- 
man and Rapporteur respectively; two 
sub-cttees on Rules of Procedure and 
on International Co-operation estab- 
lished (A/AC.18/101, 102). 


elected 


Security Council 


459TH MEETING—JAN. 10 


Exclusion of Chinese delegation: Pres- 
ident’s ruling postponing  considera- 
tion of U.S.S.R. draft resol. (S/1443) 
to unseat present Chinese delegation 
upheld by vote of 8-2, with 1 abst. 


12 


460TH MEETING—JAN. 12 
China: rep. of Cuba takes Chair on in- 
vitation of President, Tingfu F. Tsiang 
(China); discussion continued. 


461st MEETING—JAN. 13 


China: U.S.S.R. draft resol. (S/1443) 
rejected by vote of 3-6, with 2 absts. 


462ND MEETING—JAN. 17 

China: Yugoslav proposal (S/1448 
Rev. 1) to invite rep. of Cuba to take 
over Presidency immediately until end 
of Feb. 1950 rejected by vote of 1-6, 
with 3 absts. 

Conventional armaments: French 
draft resol. (S/1445) to refer G.A. 
resol. of Dec. 5, 1949 (S/1429) to 
Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments adopted by vote of 9-0, Yugo- 
slavia not taking part in vote and 
U.S.S.R. being absent. 

Rules of Procedure: Indian draft 
amendments to Rules of Procedure re- 
ferred without objection to Cttee of 
Experts for study and report. 


Economic and Social Council 


Economic and Employment 
Commission 


Jan. 18 

Fifth session: opened; officers elected; 
agenda adopted; U.S.S.R. proposal to 
unseat Chinese delegation voted out 
of order by vote of 9-4, with 2 absts. 
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Commission on Human Rights 


Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimi- 
nation and Protection of Minorities 


JAN. 9 

Third session: opened; officers elected: 
agenda adopted; U.S.S.R. proposal to 
unseat Chinese delegation voted out 
of order by vote of 9-2. 


ad hoc Cttee. on Statelessness 


JAN. 16 

First meeting: opened; officers elected: 
U.S.S.R. proposal to unseat Chinese 
delegation rejected by vote of 2-6, 
with 3 absts. 


Trusteeship Council 


Ist MEETING—JAN. 19 


Sixth session (in Geneva): opened. 


2ND MEETING—JAN. 20 

Agenda: adopted (T/425) except for 
deletion of item 4. (Western Samoa Re- 
port) 

Election of officers: Max Henriquez- 
Urena (Dominican Republlic) elected 
Vice-President. 

Rules of Procedure: Cttee elected to 
consider revision. 

Report of Cttee on Somaliland: pre- 
sented. 


ILO 
JAN. 16 


Regional Conference for Asia (in 
Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon): opened. 


January 6-January 20 


Governing Body (at Mysore): con- 
cluded; various decisions taken. 


WHO 
JAN. 16 


Executive Board (in Geneva): 


opened. 


ICAO 


Vembership: 
member. 


Syria becomes 56th 


FAO 


Jan. 13 
Cttee on Commodities (at Washington, 
D. C.): opened. 


Visit by FAO Head 


Norris E. Dodd, Director-General 
of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, left Washington on January 
15 on a visit to countries in Latin 
America, Africa, and the Near East 
to gain a first-hand impression of 
food and agricultural conditions and 
to learn how FAO can assist mem- 
ber governments. Countries  in- 
cluded in his three-and-a-half-months 
itinerary are: Mexico, Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Brazil, British West Africa, Nigeria, 
French Equatorial Africa, Belgian 
Congo, Union of South Africa, 
Kenya, Ethiopia, Egypt, Lebanon, 
Syria, and Iraq. 


CALENDAR (Continued from previous page) 


Late February International Chamber 
of Commerce—Joint Commission 
with the International Association 
for the Protection of Industrial 
Property (ECOSOC, FAO, ICAO) 

PARIS 


Apr. 16 International Union of Catho- 
lic Women’s Leagues—Study Week 
(ECOSOC, UNESCO) 

FRIBOURG, SWITZERLAND 


Apr. 12 Interparliamentary Union—In- 
terparliamentary Council and the 
Permanent Study Commissions 


(ECOSOC, UNESCO) 


Apr. 24 International Organization for 
Standardization — Committee on 
Small Tools (ECOSOC, UNESCO, 
ICAO) PARIS 


Apr. 26 International Organization for 
Standardization — Committee on 
Machine Tools (ECOSOC, UNES- 
CO, ICAO) PARIS 


April International Organization for 
Standardization—Committee on Doc- 
umentation (ECOSOC, UNESCO, 
ICAO) ITALY 
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Argentina: 

Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 

Australia: 
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Street, Sydney. 
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Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
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Bolivia: 
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The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Ltd. 
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Road, Shanghai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
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Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, Guayaquil. 


Egypt: 
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